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ORIGIN  OF  THE  CASTLE 

The  origin  of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau  dates  back  to 
the  twelfth  century;  that  is  to  King  Robert  the  Pious  who 
founded  it.  Several  edicts  of  Louis  VII.  are  dated  from 
Fontainebleau.  This  prince  loved  this  secluded  manor. 
He  founded  therein  a consecrated  Chapel  dedicated  to 
Saint  Saturninus  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Tho- 
mas a Becket. 

Philip-Augustus  often  resided  at  Fontainebleau.  He 
signed  several  edicts  there,  amongst  others  that  of  1186, 
bequeathing  to  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  Hospital  of 
Nemours  all  the  bread  left  from  his  table  during  his 
stays  at  Fontainebleau.  In  1191,  on  his  return  from 
Palestine,  he  spent  Christmas  at  this  castle. 

Louis  IX.  often  took  refuge  in  « his  deserts  » of  Fontai- 
nebleau where  he  built  a donjon,  the  Trinity  Chapel, 
and  a hospital,  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal 
treasury.  Joinville  relates  that  this  King  having  fallen  dan- 
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gerously  ill  at  Fontainebleau  sent  for  liis  eldest  son,  and 
addressed  to  him  the  following  touching  words  ; « My  son, 
do  what  you  can  to  make  yourself  loved  by  your  people, 
for  I should  prefer  a Scotchman  to  come  and  govern  my 
people  loyally,  than  to  see  them  badly  governed  by  you.  » 

Philip  the  Fair  was  born  and  died  at  Fontainebleau.  This 
prince  was  hunting  the  stag  in  the  vicinity  of  Gorbeil. 
His  horse  threw  him  against  a tree,  whereby  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  He  asked  to  be  taken  to  his  manor 
of  Fontainebleau,  lingered  for  a few  days, -received  the 
last  sacraments,  ^nd  died  there. 

There  are  some  recollections  left  of  a stay  made  there 
by  Charles  IV.  the  Fair,  where  he  was  visited  by  his  sister, 
Ysabeau  of  France,  Queen  of  England,  and  wife  of  Ed- 
ward II.  This  princess  had  to  complain  of  her  husband 
and  came  to  ask  her  brother  for  shelter.  From  this  time 
to  the  r-eign  of  Francis  I.  tradition  has  kept  no  record.  To 
this  residence,  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  our  kings 
prefer  either  Vincennes  or  St-Germain,  which  are  nea- 
rer to  Paris,  or  the  Castles  or  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  so 
dear  toall  the  Valois  princes.  It  is  hardly  known  that  Char- 
les V.  founded  there  a library,  which  Louis  XL  increased 
and  which  was  transferred  to  Blois  by  Louis  XII. , and  that 
Charles  VII.  caused  the  history  of  his  victories  to  be 
jiainted  in  fresco. 

This  old  manor  was  probably  very  dilapidated  when, 
owing  to  a whim  of  Francis  I.  it  was  transformed  into  a 
magnificent  palace. 


FRANCIS  THE  FIRST 


The  old  castle  was  built  on  the  space  taken  up  by  the 
Oval  Court.  The  plan  of  this  new  part  of  the  palace,  is 
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much  the  same  as  that  ot  the  old  fortress.  The  Pavilion 
de  St-Loiiis  has  taken  the  place  of  the  donjon  ; the  Porte 
Doree,  the  upper  and  lower  chapels,  the  Pavilion  des 
Dauphins,  the  Pavilion  des  chasses,  tlie  portico  of  Serlio, 
are  erected  over  the  spot  and  perhaps  over  the  foundations 
of  the  towers  which  flanked  the  enclosure.  The  Foun- 
tain Court  was  taken  up  by  the  accessory  buildings 
necessary  to  all  feudal  residences  : the  quarters  of  the 
men  at  arms  and  valets,  bakery,  wine  presses,  falconry, 
and  kennels.  A ditch  fed  by  the  water  from  the  pond  sur- 
rounded the  royal  house  and  its  dependencies. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  castle  before  its  transformation, 
was  a middle-sized  fortress,  having  a donjon,  towers, 
turrets  and  machicolations  like  so  many  others  at  that 
time  in  France.  It  was  a pleasure  residence  of  Kings,  not 
one  of  their  usual  residences.  Nothing  recommended 
this  place  to  Francis  I.  The  chances  of  the  hunt  or  of 
the  journeys  of  the  court,  brought  him  there  one  day. 

The  site  pleased  him.  But  at  first  he  only  busied  himself 
with  making  repairs  and  improvements.  He  brought 
nevertheless  artists  whom  he  had  called  from  Italy  at 
the  beginning  ot  his  reign.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  resided 
there  sometimes  from  1515  to  1518.  But  as  he  had  been 
ill  for  some  time,  he  did  not  execute  any  special  work 
for  the  palace.  Vasari  relates  that  he  died  in  the  arms  of 
Francis  I.  This  fact  is  disputed.  It  is  moreover  certain 
that  Leonardo  did  not  die  at  Fontainebleau.  A year  before 
Leonardo’s  death,  Francis  had  called  to  France  Andrea 
Vannuchi,  surnamed  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1518).  This  master 
painted  for  Fontainebleau  the  Madonna,  and  the  admi- 
rable picture  of  Charity  which  are  now  at  the  Louvre. 
Then  called  back  to  Italy  by  his  wife,  Lucrezia  del  Fede 
whom  he  passionately  loved,  he  received  from  the  King 
a commission  and  large  sums  for  the  purchase  of  pictures 
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and  statues.  Liicrezia  caused  him  to  forget  the  commis- 
sion. The  King’s  money  was  squandered.  Andrea  did  not 
dare  return  to  France,  and  died  in  1530,  without  having 
seen  Francis  the  First  again. 

There  remains  now  a days  at  Fontainebleau  no  trace  of 
these  two  artists,  the  greatest  which  Francis  brought 
for  a time  from  Italy.  No  recollection  remains  of  the 
first  titular  mistress,  Frangoise  de  Foix,  Duchess  of  Cha- 
teaubriand, whose  favour  graces  the  first  years  of  the 
reign. 

She  undoubtedly  accompanied  the  King  in  his  short 
journeys  to  the  old  castle  and  followed  the  court  to  the 
transformed  palace.  But  her  star  was  already  on  the  wane. 
The  Duchess  ofEtampes  and  Diana  de  Poitiers,  had  caused 
the  sad  Chateaubriand  to  be  forgotten  ; she  died  in  1537, 
far  from  the  King  whose  love  did  not  survive  the  prison 
of  Madrid.  We  leave  now  the  old  manor  of  St-Louis 
and  Philip  the  Fair.  The  new  palace  will  come  to  light. 

In  '1526,  Francis  I.  came  out  of  the  prison  of  Madrid. 
For  more  than  a year  he  had  been  deprived  of  all  those 
pleasures  which  were  dear  to  him.  He  wanted  feasts, 
tournaments,  gay  conversation,  and  gallant  adventures.  He 
must  have  a magnificent  court;  this  court  must  be  on  a 
larger  and  grander  scale  that  that  with  which  our  Kings 
till  Louis  XII.  had  been  contented.  Therefore,  on  his 
return  from  exile,  Francis  I.  gave  free  scope  to  his  taste 
for  original  buildings,  elegant  or  magnificent.  In  1526,  the 
plan  of  Chambord  was  agreed  upon,  andfor  twelve  years, 
twelve  hundred  workmen  worked  unceasingly  in  the 
wood  yards  of  this  colossal  palace.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  was  built  the  castle  of  Madrid,  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. At  last  one  fine  day  Francis  took  a fancy  to  Fon- 
tainebleau, and  resolved  to  take  up  his  residence  there. 

It  is  in  1528  that  Francis  caused  the  feudal  castle  to 
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be  completely  demolished.  An  unknown,  architect  per- 
haps an  Italian  (but  not  Scrlio,  who  did  not  come  to 
France  before  1537)  supplied  the  plans  for  the  new 
palace.  A royal  whim  constrained  the  artist  to  respect 
the  outlines  of  the  demolished  manor  and  perhaps  somO 
portions  of  the  walls.  However,  the  architect  got  honou- 
rably over  the  difficulties  created  by  a plan  which  had 
been  fixed  upon  beforehand.  The  capricious  arrangement 
of  the  buildings  in  the  Oval  Court,  whilst  interesting  the 
sight,  displays  and  redeems  at  the  same  time  their  irregu- 
lar disposition.  At  the  end  ol  a year,  the  buildings  were 
already  in  a fair  way  of  progression,  but  already  Francis 
found  them  too  small  and  was  demanding  plans  on  a larger 
scale  for  his  newpalace.  He  had  as  neighboursthe  monks 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  whose  convent,  with  its  depen- 
dencies, covered  the  Jardin  de  Diane  and  the  Gour  du 
Cheval  Blanc. 

This  ground  was  necessary  to  whoever  wished  to  extend 
the  palace  close  to  the  pond,  the  waters  of  which  surroun- 
ded by  foliage  made  a charming  view  for  the  royal 
apartments.  In  15^9,  Francis  the  bought  it  for  the 
sum  of  200  livres  tournois. 

The  convent  having  been  bought  and  demolished,  new 
buildings  rose  up  as  by  enchantment.  They  built  the  Cour 
du  Cheval  Blanc,  or  the  Lower  Court,  and  to  form  the 
Fountain  Court,  they  joined  by  means  of  a gallery  the 
two  main  buildings  of  the  palace,  the  general  plan  ol 
which  cannot  receive  any  important  alterations.  The  gar- 
dens and  flower  beds  are  traced  and  planted  with  magic 
rapidity.  On  the  outside,  the  Fontainebleau  of  Francis  I. 
is  now  finished. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  ornament  the  interior  of  the 
palace.  Francis  I.  dreamt  of  a surnptuous  and  permanent 
decoration  for  his  favourite  residence.  None  of  those  tapes- 
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tries  and  verdure  that  the  royal  workmen  liangup  in  haste, 
along  the  walls,  before  the  arrival  of  the  court,  of  this 
furniture  brought  in  waggons  from  one  residence  to  ano- 
ther, of  these  decorations  which  they  remove  as  soon 
as  the  curtain  is  lowered,  and  the  artists  have  gone ! 
Fontainebleau  will  be  painted  with  frescoes,  lined  with 
precious  marbles,  with  stucco  and  marvellous  wood  car- 
ving. Artists  are  wanting  in, France  ; they  will  come  from 
Italy,  and  Francis  will  cover  them  with  gold. 

In  1530,  there  came  to  Fontainebleau  the  Florentine 
Giovanni-Battista  Rosso.  He  was  given  a pension  of 
400  crowns,  lodgings  in  the  royal  palaces,  and  soon  the 
superintendence  of  the  buildings,  paintings  and  embel- 
lishments of  Fontainebleau.  He  built  the  gallery  of  Fran- 
cis L,  which  he  adorned  with  a series  of  frescoes  et 
reliefs  in  stucco,  executed  under  his  direction  by  Paolo 
Ponzio  and  Domenico  del  Barbiere.  In  the  room  of  the 
Duchess  of  Etampes,  now  transformed  into  a staircase, 
he  painted  several  sketches  of  the  love-scenes  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  The  King  filled  with  enthusiasm  increased 
his  pension,  and  appointed  him  canon  of  the  Holy  Chapel. 

But  Rosso  having  been  robbed  of  some  hundreds  of 
ducats,  accused  one  of  his  friends  Francesso  Pellegrino 
a Florentine  painter,  who  was  putou  his  trial.  Pellegrino’s 
innocence  was  recognised,  and  Rosso  not  being  able  to 
survive  the  grief  and  shame  which  this  mistake  caused 
him,  poisoned  himself  in  1541,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  |He 
had  known  all  the  bitterness  of  rivalry  betweln  artists. 
Francis  I.  had  called  to  France  (1531)  a painter  from 
Bologna,  Francesco  Primaticcio,  who  at  once  declared 
war  against  Rosso.  To  put  an  end  to  their  quarrels,  Fran- 
cis 1®*^  about  1534,  sent  Primaticcio  to  Italy  to  get  moulds 
for  the  principal  ancient  statues,  and  to  acquire  several 
modern  works  of  art.  Primaticcio  brought  back  the  Leda 
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of  Michael  Angelo  (since  destroyed  by  order  of  Anne  of 
Austria!)  and  the  mouldings  of  the  antiques  of  Florence 
and  Rome,  which  having  been  cast  in  bronze  at  Fontai- 
nebleau, are  now  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre.  At  this 
time.  Rosso  was  dead,  and  Primaticcio,  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  works  of  Fontainebleau,  which  he  kept 
on  till  his  death  (1570).  He  commenced  by  demolishing  a 
part  of  his  rival’s  frescoes  ^yhich  he  replaced  by  his  own. 
He  then  carried  out  the  decoration  of  the  Porte  Doree,  and 
undertook  that  of  the  Galerie  d’Ulysse,  which  he  conti- 
nued under  four  reigns.  But  one  ought  to  judge  him  prin- 
cipally from  the  paintings  in  the  Ball-room  which  King 
Henry  II.  commanded  him  to  execute. 

The  long  favour  of  Primaticcio  was  threatened  for  a 
time  by  the  sojourn  at  the  court  of  the  famous  Benvenuto 
Cellini  (1540-1544).  Had  it  not  been  for  the  hatred  of  the 
Duchess  of  Etampes,  Cellini  would  have  ousted  the  Bolo- 
nese  blaster.  The  favourite  lady  could  not  forgive  him  for 
having  neglected  to  submit  to  her  the  plans  ot  the  works 
commanded  by  Francis  I.  for  Fontainebleau.  Cellini  was 
commissioned  to  execute  a basso  relievo  in  bronze  lor 
the  tympan  of  the  Porte  Doree  and  a table  covering  on 
which  were  to  figure  twelve  silver  statues  of  natural 
size.  Primaticcio  supported  by  the  Duchess  of  Etampes, 
intrigued  to  have  the  commands  conferred  upon  Cellini 
given  to  himself,  but  he  had  to  desist  for  fear  of  being 
stabbed  by  the  Florentine  goldsmith.  A short  truce  fol- 
lowed, Benvenuto  wished  to  take  advantage  of  it  to 
regain  the  good  graces  of  the  Duchess  of  Etampes  by  offe^ 
ring  her  agold  ewer  marvellously- chiselled.  The  Duchess 
did  not  even  deign  to  receive  him,  and  the  artist  after 
waiting  for  some  long  time  in  the  favourite’s  antecham- 
ber, took  back  his  present,  which  in  spite,  he  offered 
to  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine. 
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At  this  time  Primaticcio  had  cast  in  bronze  the  moulds 
of  the  antiques  brought  back  by  him  from  Italy ; his  sta- 
tues were  arranged  in  the  small  gallery  of  Fontainebleau, 
now  called  the  Gallery  ot  Francis  I.  Cellini  had  just 
finished  a Jupiter  in  silver;  he  wished  to  show  it  to  the 
King.  They  told  him  to  place  his  work  at  the  bottom  of 
the  small  gallery.  He  came  and  found  the  place  filled 
with  the  moulds  of  Primaticcio.  This  was  a ruse  on  the 
part  of  IMadame  d’Etampes  who  wanted  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  the  statue  of  Cellini’s  statue  by  placing  next  to  it 
the  Apollo  of  the  Belvedere  and  the  Venus  of  Medici. 
Cellini  without  grumbling,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gallery  his  Jupiter  mounted  on  a moveable  pedestal,  and 
awaited  the  King’s  arrival. 

The  daylight  was  waning  when  Francis  entered  the 
gallery.  He  went  through  it  slowly,  held  back  by  Madame 
d’Etampes  before  each  of  the  antiques  of  Primaticcio ; 
but  at  the  time,  when  the  night  had  set  in,  he  was 
nearing  Cellini,  the  artist  quickly  lit  a torch  placed 
amidst  the  flames  of  the  thunderbolts  that  the  statue 
wielded  in  its  right  hand,  and  by  a dexterous  motion,  he 
pushed  his  Jupiter  before  the  advancing  King.  The  light 
fallingfrom  above,  seemed  to  give  life  to  the  movingstatue. 

The  Dauphin,  the  King  and  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  who 
were  there,  uttered  a cry  of  admiration,  and  Francis  I. 
exclaimed  : Benvenuto,  your  Jupiter  is  a hundred  times 
more  beautiful,  than  I should  have  imagined.  All  applau- 
ded. ((Truly,))  boldly  answered  Madame  d’Etampes,  ((  have 
you  no  eyes  for  these  sublime  antiques  figures  ? Those 
are  real  master-pieces.  Away  with  these  modern  trum- 
peries ! ))  But  Francis  maintained  that  Cellini  had  surpassed 
the  ancients.  To  this  Madame  d’Etampes  replied  that 
Cellini  owed  his  success  to  a subterfuge,  and  that  more- 
over he  had  covered  his  statue  with  a veil  to  hide  its 
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defects.  The  artist  had  thrown  a drapery  over  his  Jupiter 
to  inspire  it  with  more  majesty. 

Furious,  he  hastily  removed  the  veil,  and  the  king 
perceiving  his  anger,  said  to  him  in  French  : «Be  quiet, 
BenvenutOj  and  rely  on  a reward  a thousand  times  above 
your  expectations.  On  going  out  a few  minutes  after, 
he  addressed  this  last  flattering  speech  to  Benvenuto  : 
(c  I have  taken  from  Italy  the  greatest  and  most  universal 
artist  that  ever  existed.  » A few  months  after,  the  sculptor 
nevertheless  left  the  French  court,  allowing  free  scope  to 
Primaticcio,  the  protege  of  the  favourite. 

By  the  side  of  the  Italian  artists,  what  is  the  share 
taken  by  French  masters  in  the  first  decoration  of  Fontai- 
nebleau? One  does  not  know.  However  one  ascribes  to 
Jeun  Goujon  the  caryatides  which  encircle  the  frescoes  of 
Rosso  in  the  Duchess  of  Etampes’room.  Fine  stained  glass 
windows  ornamented  the  windows  ol  the  palace.  Were 
they  by  Jean  Cousin  or  by  Pinaigrier  ? Nothing  pre- 
vents one  to  suppose  it;  nothing  either  allows  one  to  af- 
firm it. 

Now  the  artists  have  accomplished  their  work.  The 
decorations  are  quite  ready  for  the  fairy  scene  which  Franc  is 
I.  and  his  court  are  going  to  play  with  such  marvellous 
ease.  Let  us  examine  for  a while  his  court  so  much 
spoken  of  by  contemporary  writers. 

The  King  begins  by  calling  ladies  to  his  palaces.  A 
court  without  ladies,  he  used  to  say,  is  a year  without 
spring,  and  a spring  without  roses.  Brantome,  the  good 
fellow,  congratulated  him  on  this  innovation  Avhere  the 
devil  found  his  work  to  do  : « As  concerns  the  ladies, 
one  must  certainly  own,  that  before  him  they  used  not 
to  frequent  the  court.  But  King  Francis  coming  to  reign, 
considering  that  ladies  were  an  ornament  to  the  court, 
wished  to  fill  it  with  them,  contrary  to  old  customs. 
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Truly  a court  without  ladies,  is  a garden  without  any 
beautiful  flowers,  and  resembles  more  the  court  of  a satrap 


oraTurk,  than  that  ot  a great  Christian  King.  About  Fran- 
cis I.  it  Avas  only  ladies  by  birth,  young  ladies  of  renoAAm 
AA'ho  appeared  at  his  court  like  goddesses  in  heaven. 
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Many  a time  have  I seen  our  Kings  go  to  the  fields,  to 
the  cities  and  elsewhere  .and  not  take  the  ladies  with 
them  ; but  we  Avere  so  surprised,  so  lost,  so  Amxed,  that 
allhough  separated  from  them  and  their  beautiful  eyes 
for  a Aveek  only,  it  appeared  to  us  like  a year,  and 
'we  used  to  express  our  AA'ishes  by  saying  : ‘ When  shall 
Ave  be  at  court  ? ’ Often  not  meaning  by  the  court  the 
place  Avhere  the  King  Avas,  but  AAdiere  the  queen  and  her 
ladies  Avere  stationed.  » 

The  queen  of  the  court  fetes  Avas  Anna  de  Pisseleu, 
duchess  of  Etampes,  mistress  of  Francis  I.  since  15^6, 
that  is  since  his  return  from  Spain.  Queen  Eleanor,  the 
sister  of  Charles  V,  did  not  compare  Avith  this  fair  beauty 
Avhose  blooming  complexion  Avas  celebrated  by  all  the 
poets  of  the  court.  Madame  d’Etampes  had  the  most  bril- 
liant mind  and  the  most  exquisite  taste  ; she  exercised 
over  the  King  apoAver  that  nothing  could  shake.  It  is  she 
Avho  used  to  order  the  magnificentdisplays  that  Francis  I. 
held  at  Fontainebleau,  every  time  he  found  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so. 

In  1536  took  place  the  reception  of  James  V.,  King  of 
Scotland,  AAdio  came  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  Madame  Made- 
leine, daughter  of  Francis  I.  This  prince,  a dubious  tradi- 
tion says,  had  the  boldness  to  Avatch  the  young  girl  Avhilst 
she  Avas  bathing  in  the  Grotte  des  Pins;  he  Avas  punished 
for  this,  for  he  heard  the  princess  confide  to  one  of  her 
attendants  her  dislike  for  him,  and  her  love  for  Don 
Juan,  son  of  Charles  V.  JamesV.  conquered  nevertheless, 
and  in  1537  he  married  poor  Madeleine. 

(( WhensheAvasin  Scotland)),  saysBrantome, « she  found 
the  country  such  as  they  had  told  her,  and  very  different 
from  sweet  France.  HoAvever,  Avithout  any  other  marks  of 
repentance  she  said  nothing  but  : ‘ Alas ! I Avished  to  be 
queen’;  covering  her  sadness  and  the  fire  of  her  ambition 
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with  a cinder  of  patience.  » She  died  through  weariness 
after  six  months’  marriage. 

In  1539,  Charles  V.  crossed  France  to  go  and  punish  the 
rebellious  inhabitants  of  Ghent.  Francis  I.  did  not  fail  to 
offer  him  to  stay  at  Fontainebleau.  Father  Dan  has  left  us 
a narrative  of  the  ceremonial  observed  at  this  reception 
as  follows  ; « Entering  the  forest,  he  was  received  by  a 
number  of  persons  disguised  as  sylvan  gods  and  goddes- 
ses, who  at  the  sound  of  the  hautboy  began  a rustic 
dance;  after  which  they  rapidly  scattered  into  the  forest, 
and  the  emperor  continued  his  way  towards  the  castle. 
His  entry  was  through  the  large  alley  of  the  causeway. 
At  the  gate  he  beheld  a triumphal  arch  ornamented  with 
trophies  and  enriched  with  paintings  representing  the 
emperor  and  the  King  dressed  in  an  antique  costume, 
accompanied  by  Peace  and  Concord.  There  a concert  was 
given  him,  and  after  having  heard  some  tunes,  he  was 
led  to  the  palace  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets  and 
drums  and  entering  the  small  gallery,  met  the  King,  when 
their  Majesties,  greeted  one  another,  and  thence  he  was 
shown  to  the  Pavilion  desPoeles  wich  had  been  assigned 
to  him  as  his  dwellingplace.  Supper  having  been  prepared 
in  the  Ball  Room,  and  the  King  after  having  given  the 
emperor  some  time  to  rest,  went  to  fetch  him  in  his  room, 
and  they  came  to  sup  together  with  signs  of  great  rejoi- 
cing. Du  Bellay,  an  author  of  that  time,  mentions  that  on 
the  following  day  and  on  the  others  days  of  his  stay,  the 
King  entertained  him  in  every  possible  way,  such  as  royal 
hunts,  tournaments,  jousts  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  » 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  fetes,  the  emperor  was  not 
quiet.  He  feared  the  King  might  keep  him  as  a prisoner 
to  obtain  the  cancelling  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid. 

Perhaps  they  had  told  him  about  the  sayings  of  Tri- 
boulet;  the  fool  of  Francis  L,  who  wanted  to  include  him 
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in  the  list  of  celebrated  fools,  but  said  to  Francis  I.  : 
« If  you  let  him  escape,  I shall  put  your  Majesty  on 
the  list. ))  The  duchess  of  Etampes  was  of  Triboulet’s  oph 
nion. 

One  day  the  King  said  to  the  Emperor  : « Do  you  see, 
brother,  this  beautiful  lady?  She  is  of  opinion  that  I should 
not  let  you  go  hence,  before  you  have  revoked  the  treaty 
of  Madrid.  )>The  Emperor  coolly  answered  : « If  the  advice 
is  good,  you  must  follow  it.  » 

They  say  that  the  next  day  at  the  time  of  washing  his 
hands  to  sit  down  to  table,  Charles  V.  took  from  his  finger 
a diamond  ring  of  great  value,  and  let  it  fall  at  the  feet  of 
, the  duchess ; the  latter  picked  it  up  and  wanted  to  return 
it;  the  Emperor  refused  to  take  it  back,  saying  ; « Keep 
it,  Madam,  it  is  in  beautiful  hands ! » But  was  a diamond 
sufficient  to  win  a woman  who  disposed  of  all  the  crown 
jewels?  However,  Charles  V.  was  able  to  cross  France  in 
safety.  Francis  I.  even  was  so  scrupulous  as  not  to  men- 
tion any  business  of  state  to  him. 

In  1543,  Francis  II.  was  born  at  Fontainebleau.  On’ this 
occasion  magnificent  fetes  were  given,  but  these  fetes 
were  surpassed  by  those  on  the  baptism  of  Madame  Eliza- 
beth of  France,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  II.  (1545). 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Cour  du  Donjon, 
hung  with  tapestry  of  gold,  silver  and  silk;  they  had  erec- 
ted in  the  centre  of  the  court,  a pavilion  of  beautiful 
architecture,  with  an  antique  portico,  surrounded  by 
foliage,  covered  with  crests  and  mottoes,  and  surmounted 
by  a gilt  mast.  A veil  of  blue  silk,  on  which  were  displayed 
a number  of  gold  stars,  was  stretched  over  the  whole 
court  as  an  awning.  « In  this  pavilion)), says  Father  Dan, 
« was  erected  a pyramid  liaving  nine  stages,  and  covered 
with  plaited  cloth  of  gold.  The  whole  made  up  a dresser 
loaded  with  the  royal  plate,  all  of  gold,  and  with  so 
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many  vases  and  different  antique  pieces,  also  ol  c:old  and 
so  numerous,  that  it  seemed  as  though  tliey  had  col- 
lected here  the  pick  of  the  dressers  of  all  the  princes 
of  Euroep.  They  had  inded  brought  there  all  that  the 
Kings,  of  France  had  in  their  cabinets,  dispersed  througli 


different  parts  ot  the  Kingdom,  and  in  order  to  make 
known  to  every  body  the  value  and  the  excellence  of  all 
these  strange  rareties,  there  were  persons  commissioned 
to  explain  them  to  the  spectators  and  principally  to  the 
English  and  other  toreigners  who  came  in  large  numbers 
to  view  this  magnificent  display,  telling  them  how  some 
of  these  scarce  objects  had  been  brought  over  to  France 
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by  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  how  some  had  been  sent 
him  by  Kings,  and  about  other  singular  objects  of  which 
not  one  was  modern,  but  all  antique.  » 

The  end  of  this  reign  is  saddened  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Dauphin  against  his  father,  or  rather  of  Diana  of  Poi- 
tiers, mistress  of  the  young  prince,  against  the  Duchess 
d’Etampes.  The  Duchess,  who  was  stillyoung,  railed  at  the 
age  other  rival. « I was  born)),  she  said,  « the  year  in  which 
Madam  Diana  was  married.  ))  The  two  favourites  turned 
father  and  son  one  against  the  other.  « The  Dauphin,  )) 
writes  Michelet,  « said  one  day  before  his  intimate  friends, 
that  on  his  coming  to  the  throne  he  would  do  this  and  that, 
would  confer  such  offices,  and  he  generouslydistributed 
amongthemall  the  Grown  offices.  A witness  of  the  scene, 
of  whom  they  had  not  thought,  was  a simple , elderly 
and  foolish  person  named  Briandas.  Either  on  his  own 
impulse,  or  urged  by  the  duchess  of  Etampes,  he  runs  to 
the  King  and  says  proudly : « God  protect  you,  Francis  of 
Valois  ! ))  The  King  was  surprised.  « By  G — ’s  blood,  you 
are  no  longer  King;  I have  just  witnessed  it.  And  you, 
Monsieur  de  Thai’s,  you  no  longer  superintend  the  artillery, 
it  is  Brissac ! ))  And  to  another  he  said  : « You  are  no 
longer  Chamberlain,  it  is  Saint-Andre ! ))  Then  addressing 
himself  to  the  King  he  added  : « By  G — ’s  death!  You 
will  soon  see  M*"  Constable,  who  will  rule  you  with  a 
stick,  and  teach  you  to  act  the  fool.  Take  yourself  off! 
Upon  my  soul,  you  are  a dead  man!  » The  King  sent 
for  the  duchess  d’Etampes.  They  bode  the  madman 
give  all  the  names  of  the  new  crown  officials.  Then  the 
King  took  thirty  of  the  Scotch  guards,  went  to  the 
Dauphin’s  room.  No  one  was  there.  No  one  but  pages 
whom  they  threw  out  of  the  windows.  They  smashed 
everything.  But  after  this,  what  would  the  King  have 
done  ? He  had  no  other  heir.  His  mistress,  now  wi- 
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Ihout  support,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Dauphin,  calmed 
and  settled  matters.  The  King  only  kept  away  from  his 
son’s  friends,  who  might  have  poisoned  him.  » 

Hereupon  Francis  fell  seriously  ill.  The  court  aban- 
doned him,  to  fill  the  apartment  of  the  dauphin.  When 
he  became  convalescent,  he  felt  some  spite  at  this  negli- 
gence. ((  And  )),  says  Father  Dan,  v to  intimidate  thes(; 
run-aways,  and  to  see  Avhether  he  could  recall  them  to 
their  duty,  although  his  health  had  not  been  restored, 
and  his  face  still  betrayed  illness,  he  deemed  it  wise, 
to  feign  perfect  health,  by  painting  his  face  a little  and 
dressing  so  neatly,  that  he  looked  more  like  a young 
courtier  than  a man  of  his  age  and  position.  Moreover,  on 
Corpus  Christi  day  he  wished  to  attend  the  procession  and 
even  to  assist  in  bearing'the  panoply  under  which  was 
carried  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  having  returned  to  his 
chamber,  he  said:  ‘I  shall  frighten  them  once  more  before 
I die’  However  the  rumour  of  his  Majesty’s  recovery  ha- 
ving spread  everywhere,  the  courtiers  were  much  sur- 
prised, and  gradually  returned  to  the  King,  very  much 
ashamed  and  confused,  which  amused  his  Majesty  very 
much,  above  all  when  he  heard  that  the  greater  number 
having  left  the  Dauphin,  had  left  him  as  much  to  himself 
as  they  had  the  King  during  his  illness  )).  Some  months 
after  these  events,  Francis  I died  quietly  at  Rambouillet. 

To  this  King  is  owed  the  making  of  the  library  of  the 
palace  of  Fontainebleau.  William  Budseus  had  the  mana- 
gement of  it  till  1540  and  added  to  it  considerably.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Pierre  Duchatel,  Bishop  of  Tulle,  who  had 
won  the  King’s  good  graces  by  entertaining  him  during 
his  meals.  « He  is  »,  Francis  used  to  say,  « the  only  literary 
man  whose  speeches  1 have  not  exhausted.  » Duchatel 
had,  in  1544  the  Blois  library  joined  to  that  of  Fontaine- 
bleau, drew  up  catalogues,  had  the  books  bound,  and 
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made  of  the  collection  Avhich  had  been  entrusted  to  him, 
a subject  of  envy  and  admiration  by  all  the  learned  men 
of  Europe. 


HENRY  II.  AND  HIS  SONS 

Henry  II.  — The  new  King  began  his  reign  by  exiling 
the  Duchess  of  Etampes.  Diana  of  Poitiers,  Duchess  of 
Valentinois,  did  not  wait  long  before  avenging  herself  of 
the  long  insolences  of  her  rival.  On  the  very  day  of  the 
death  of  Francis  I she  asked  her  back  the  jewels  which 
she  owed  to  the  generosity  of  her  faithful  lover.  This  was 
a just  revenge  for  her  behaviour  towards  Madame  de  Cha- 
teaubriand. Then  the  old  favourite  was  driven  away,  and 
went  to  spend  in  forgetfulness  the  last  years  ol  a despi- 
cable life. 

Diana  was  henceforth  the  real  queen  at  Fontainebleau. 
She  was  the  absolute  mistress  of  the  King’s  heart,  so 
absolute  that  they  accused  her  secretly  of  sorcery. 
AVhilst  Catherine  of  Medici,  forsaken  by  all,  dragged  on 
a melancholy  life  at  Fontainebleau,  the  beautiful  du- 
chess, in  her  widow’s  robes,  of  white  or  black  silk, 
her  throat  bare,  presided  ad  tournaments,  hunts  and 
festivals.  What  art  she  had  recourse  to  to  remain  up 
to  sixty  years  of  age  « as  beautiful  in  complexion, 
as  fresh  and  as  amiable,  as  at  the  age  of  thirty,  so 
much  so  that  only  a heart  of  stone  would  not  have  been 
moved  by  her  appearance  » is  not  known ; unless  one 
believes  in  the  solution  of  gold  which  Brantome  says  she 
drank  every  morning. 

In  the  gallant  crowd  ot  royal  favourites,  Diana  only 
reigned  supreme  through  her  almost  fabulous  reputation 
for  beauty.  She  was  nos  liked  by  the  court  over  which 
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she  presided.  However  she  protected  letters  and  arts.  In 
this  respect,  Fontainebleau  owes  her  much.  She  kept 
Paul  Duchatel  until  his  death  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
library,  and  replaced  him  by  a clever  man  of  merit,  Pierre 
de  Montdorre.  At  last  she  urged  Henry  II.  to  finish  the 
works  of  Fontainebleau  by  decorating  the  Ball  room. 

Primaticcio  and  his  pupil,  Nicolo  deH’Abbate,  put 
themselves  to  work  and  made  this  gallery  the  wonder  ol 
the  palace.  Everywhere  were  lavished  the  emblems  of 
Diana,  bows,  arrows,  and  above  all  crescents.  It  was 
there  that  the  beautiful  duchess  was  to  feel  herself  queen 
of  Fontainebleau  and  of  France. 

No  remarkable  event  marked  the  numerous  stays 
made  by  the  court  at  Fontainebleau,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II,  except  the  birth  of  four  Children  of  France  : one 
son,  Edward  Alexander  (Henry  III.);  three  daughters, 
Claude,  the  most  beautiful  princess  of  her  time;  Victoria 
and  Joan,  the  two  latter  being  twins.  Magnificent  fetes 
were  given  by  the  King  on  these  occasions. 

Francis  II.  — Henry  II.  fell  in  the  tournament  of  the 
Porte  St  Antoine,  in  Paris.  Diana  of  Poitiers  in  her  turn 
left  the  court.  During  his  one  year’s  reign,  Francis  II.  only 
appeared  once  at  Fontainebleau,  but  on  solemn  occa- 
sions. Chancellor  L’Hospital  would  have  liked  to  con- 
ciliate the  Catholics  and  the  Reformers  by  reciprocal 
concessions.  With  this  hope,  he  called  together  at  Fon- 
tainebleau a meeting  of  notable  men,  where  appeared 
Coligny  and  the  Constable  de  Montmorency  with  a nume- 
rous suite,  the  latter  being  for  the  time  allied  with  the 
protestants.  The  meeting  took  place  in  the  Stoves  Pavilion 
on  the  August,  1560,  in  the  presence  of  the  King, 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  Queen  Dowager.  Coligny  in 
the  name  of  his  party  asked  for  the  freedom  to  have  public 
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places  of  worship,  and  the  punishment  of  the  national 
guard  who  had  so  cruelly  treated  the  prisoners  of  Am- 
boise.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  L’Hospital,  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  gave  Coligny  the  most 
defiant  threats,  and  the  meeting  was  abruptly  inter 
rupted.  The  fanaticism  of  both  parties  had  overcome  the 
tolerance  of  L’Hospital. 

Charles  IX.  — From  the  first  months  of  this  reign,  the 
Queen  regent  Catherine  of  Medici  settled  down  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. At  this  lime  she  favoured  the  Calvinists.  They 
got  up  against  her  the  triumvirate,  which  was  composed 
of  the  Duke  de  Guise,  the  Constable  de  Montmorency 
and  Marshal  St-Andre,  to  whom,  without  any  apparent 
reason,  the  King  of  Navarre,  lieutenant  general  ol,  the 
kingdom,  joined  himself. 

The  Prince  of  Conde  thought  about  seizing  the  King, 
and  Catherine  was  not  adverse  to  giving  him  up.  Sud- 
denly the  King  of  Navarre,  urged  by  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
presented  himself  before  Catherine  ; and  told  her  that 
« the  heretics  being  in  arms  to  undertake  the  campaign, 
the  king  was  not  safe  in  a pleasure  castle,  having  nei- 
ther ditches  nor  walls  ; that  it  was  his  duty,  as  general 
lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  to  take  their  Majesties  back 
to  Paris.  » The  dowager  Queen  reassured  her  son,  and 
showed  a guarantee  to  prove  her  understanding  with 
Cond6.  But  the  Constable  de  Montmorency  who,  by 
order  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  commanded  the  whole 
military  force,  ordered  the  immediate  departure  of  the 
court  for  Melun  : « and  as  the  servants  of  Catherine 
showed  some  hesitation,  he  threatened  to  flog  those  who 
should  refuse  to  take  down  the  King’s  bed,  through  fear 
they  might  be  in  of  his  mother.  » The  regent  and  the 
little  King  shedding  tears,^  were  taken  back  to  Paris. 
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Charles  IX.  only  returned  to  Fontainebleau  in  1564,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  long  journey  through  France  which 
he  undertook  with  his  mother.  The  luxury  of  Catherine’s 
court  recalled  the  times  of  Francis  I.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  maids  of  honour,  extravagantly  dressed,  helped  in 
drawing  to  her  and  keeping  round  her  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants. These  beautiful  persons  figured  in  the  ballets 
and  the  pantomimes  which  the  queen  loved  to  compose . 
After  the  solemn  reception  of  the  Popes’ambassadors,  of 
the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
who  advised  the  King  to  defend  and  maintain  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  the  rejoicings  commenced.  The  dowager  Queen, 
the  Constable  de  Montmorency  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
offered  in  their  turn  magnificent  festivals.  There  was  an 
allegorical  tournament  where  one  beheld  ten  knio-hts  set 

D O 

ten  ladies  free,  who  were  dressed  up  as  nymphs  and 
locked  up  in  an  enchanted  castle ; finally  a tragi-comedy, 
the  principal  actors  in  which  were  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
(Henry  III.),  Madame  Marguerite  of  France  (Queen  Margot, 
lirst  wife  of  Henry  IV.),  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Duke 
of  Guise. 

Henry  III.  — After  this  brilliant  fete,  Fontainebleau 
became  quiet.  Henry  III.  only  came  in  1578  to  this  palace 
which  had  been  his  birth-place. 

We  owe  to  the  last  Valois’s  or  rather  to  their  mother, 
Queen  Catherine,  some  embellishments  in  the  palace.  They 
had  two  of  the  pavilions  of  tlie  grand  facade  in  the  Lower 
court  lined  with  granite,  built  a large  terrace  which  was 
replaced  by  the  celebrated  horse-shoe  staircase,  finished 
the  pictures  in  the  Galerie  d’Ulysse,  placed  under  a dome, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Lower  Court  a plaster  cast  of  Marcus 
Aurelius’horse,  which  is  in  Piome,  in  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol. Nevertheless,  if  we  must  believe  du  Cerceau,  the 
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palace  Avas  very  much  dilapidated  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV. 


HENRY  IV 

With  Henry  IV.  the  palace  of  Fontainehleau  revived.  Till 
1598,  that  is  till  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Vervins, 
the  prince  only  passed  through  it.  Always  mounted  he 
overran  France,  hunting  the  Spaniard  and  the  leaguer. 
If  he  had  a moment’s  respite,  he  would  come  to  Fontaine- 
bleau for  a rest,  order  and  hostily  inspect  some  works, 
go  on  to  IMontceaux,  Avhere  he  established  the  beautiful 
Gabriel  d’Estrees,  duchess  of  Beaufort,  then  run  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies  in  Normandy,  Picardy 
or  Artois. 

After  the  signing  of  the  peace,  the  king  wished  to  make 
up  for  lost  time.  Hunts  by  torchlight,  ballets,  festivals 
are  going  to  recommence  in  the  palace  which  had  been 
silent  for  the  space  of  nearly  thirty  years.  But  there  was 
no  queen  to  preside  at  court.  Marguerite  of  Valois  was  only 
nominally  the  wife  of  Henry  IV.  The  Duchess  of  Beaufort 
saw  all  the  feasts  given  in  her  honour.  The  King  was 
compelled  to  remain  by  her  side  through  the  birth  of  two 
sons  and  a daughter  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  He  had  no 
legitimate  heirs  and  often  looked  sadly  on  these  beauti- 
ful children  so  worthy  of  the  throne,  had  there  been  no 
spot  on  their  birth.  For  a long  time  discussions  had 
taken  place  between  the  King  and  Queen  ^Marguerite  to 
annul  their  marriage  Avhich  would  have  enabled  Henry  IV 
to  marry  again. 

This  situation  Avas  for  Gabrielle  a danger  and  a tempta- 
tion at  the  same  time. 

Whom  Avas  the  King  going  to  marry?  If  she  Avished,she 
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might  have  been  queen.  The  King  tlioiight  sometimes 
about  it.  If  lie  had  only  listened  to  the  dictates  of  his 
heart,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  place  by  his  side  on 
the  throne  a woman  passionately  loved,  of  a sweet  dis- 
position, not  at  all  quarrelsome,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
fine  offspring.  Sully  his  adviser,  strongly  put  it  against  this. 
Gabrielle  heard  it,  and  one  day  she  challenged  the  King  to 
choose  between  ber  and  Sully.  Henry  severely  repriman- 
ded her.  c(  I declare,  » he  said  a to  her,  that  if  I were  reduced 
to  the  necessity  ol  losing  either,  I should  rather  do  without 
ten  mistresses  like  yourself  than  without  such  a servant.  » 
Having  said  these  words,  the  King  was  going  out,  wlien 
it  is  said  that  Gabrielle  threw  herself  at  his  feet  begging 
of  him  to  restore  her  to  the  friendship  of  his  friend. 

However,  in  the  first  months  of  1599,  the  marriage  ol 
the  King  Avith  Gabrielle  appeared  imminent.  Easter  Avas 
approaching.  The  King  Avished  to  go  to  Fontainebleau. 

Gabrielle  Avas  to  join  him.  She  had  been  very  much 
grieved  for  some  time,  says  Sully,  and  did  nothing  but 
sigh  and  Aveep  every  night  though  nobody  Avas  able  to 
guess  the  reason. The  King,  eager  to  see  her  again,  Avrotc 
her  this  note  : « From  our  lovely  deserts  of  Fontaine- 
bleau. My  dear  love,  this  messenger  arrived  this  evening; 
1 sent  him  on  hurriedly  to  you,  because  he  told  me  you 
had  ordered  him  to  be  back  to-morroAV,  and  to  bring  back 
ncAvs  from  me.  I am  Avell,  thank  God;  I am  only  ailing 
Avith  a violent  desire  of  seeing  you.  )> 

« Noav,  ))  says  Sully, « although  this  lady  Avas  thus  moved 
by  such  cares  and  fancies,  and  moreover  much  inconve- 
nienced by  being  Avith  child,  she  nevertheless  wished  to 
go  Avith  the  King  to  Fontainebleau  toAvards  the  end  of  lent. 
But  as  hesaAV  the  feasts  Avere  nearing,  and  that  if  he  kept 
her  near  him  during  these  days  of  devotion,  it  might  lead 
to  gossip,  and  even  scandalise  the  more  scrupulous  ones, 
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he  commanded  her  to  go  and  perform  her  Easter  duties  in 
Paris,  whilst  he  would  perform  his  in  the  country,  and 
took  her  about  half  the  way  back,  when  on  parting  so 
many  compliments,  mysteries  and  ceremonial  passed 
between  them,  as  though  they  knew  well  that  they  Avere 
never  to  see  one  another  agam ; she^  on  going,  Avitli  tears 
in  her  eyes,  recommended  to  his  care  her  Caesar,  her 
Alexander,  and  her  Henrietta,  also  her  residence  at  Mon- 
ceaux,  and  her  poor  servants  ; which  moved  the  King  so 
much,  that  he  could  hardly  tear  himself  from  her  arms, 
and  that  it  Avas  necessary  for  Marshal  d’Ornano  and  Messrs 
de  Roquelaure  and  de  Frontenac  to  come  to  separate 
them  and  bring  him  back.  )) 

The  Duchess  of  Beaufort  travelled  by  boat.  She  Avas 
accompanied  by  Bassompierre,  to  Avhom  the  King  had 
said  on  the  eA'e  of  the  day  before  : « Bassompierre,  my 
mistress  AA’ishes  to  take  you  Avith  her  to  morroAV  in  her 
boat  to  Paris;  you  aauII  play  together  on  the  roads.))  They 
landed  near  the  Arsenal.  Gabrielle  Avent  to  lodge  Avith 
the  financier  Zamet,  the  King’s  friend  a and  the  lord  of 
seA^enteen  hundred  thousand  croAvns  )).  She  attended 
tenebrae  at  the  little  church  of  Saint  Antony,  and  on 
her  return  and  as  she  Avas  about  to  begin  a letter  to 
the  King,  she  Avas  seized  in  turn  by  tAvo  such  violent 
convulsions,  that  she  never  regained  conscionsness. 

« She  remained  in  this  state,  said  Bassompierre,  the 
Avhole  night  and  the  folloAAung  day,  AAdien  she  gave  birth 
to  a dead  child  ; on  God  Friday,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  mor- 
ning, she  expired.  I saAv  her  in  this  state  on  the  Thursday 
afterAVOon,  so  altered  that  she  Avas  unrecognisable.  )) 

The  King  had  been  Avarned  of  Gabrielle’s  illness.  He  AA*as 
riding  up  at  full  speed.  Bassompierre  AA^ent  to  meet  him, 
and  met  him  at  a short  distance  from  Villejuif.  The  King- 
guessed  the  sad  neAVS  by  his  countenance,  « Avhich 
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caused  him  to  show  great  outward  grief.  » It  required 
almost  force  to  put  him  into  a carriage  and  take  him  back 
to  Fontainebleau.  Arrived  at  the  palace,  he  went  up  at 
once  to  the  Salle  de  la  Grande  Cheminee,  begged  all  the 
company  to  return  to  Paris  « to  pray  God  for  his  comfort » 
and  only  retained  Bassompierre.  « You  were,  said  he  to 
him,  the  last  one  near  my  mistress,  remain  also  near  me 
to  speak  to  me  about  her.  » 

A messenger  had  been  despatched  to  Sully,  who  was 
at  his  mansion  of  Rosny.  The  good  lord  was  still  in  bed, 
« talking  with  his  wife  » when  he  heard  « the  door  bell 
ring  loudly  and  shortly  after  a voice  which  cried  out 
incessantly,  ‘From  the  King,  from  the  King’.  He  looked 
through  the  window  to  call  his  people,  have  the  bridge 
lowered,  and  open  the  door,  then  came  down  in  his  night 
shirt.  ))  « Is  the  King  ill  ? ))  These  were  his  first  words. 
— « No;  the  Duchess  is  dead.  » The  news  did  not  trouble 
Sully  more  than  usual.  He  always  feared  lest  the  King 
should  commit  the  folly  to  marry  Gabrielle.'  Therefore  he 
returned  quite  contented  to  his  wife  and  said  embracing 
her  : ((  My  daughter,  there  is  much  news;  you  will  assist 
neither  at  the  going  to  bed  nor  the  rising  ot  the  Duchess, 
lor  the  rope  is  broken.  Behold  the  King  delivered  ol  much 
mental  anxiety  amidst  all  the  irresolutions  which  over- 
whelmed him.  ))  And  Sully  started  at  once  for  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

Henry  was  impatiently  waiting  lor  him.  He  received 
liim  in  the  gallery  of  his  chamber.  Sully  made  him  a long 
speech  to  exhort  him  to  be  resigned.  The  King  listened  to 
him  with  patience,  ’«  after  which  he  left  the  gallery,  and 
appeared  less  sad  to  those  who  were  in  the  room,  and  had 
seen  him  before.  And  some  days  after,  his  virtue  getting 
by  degrees  the  better  of  his  passions,  and  having  no  one 
to  converse  with  about  them,  he  came  back  to  his  first 
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frame  of  mind,  and  occupied  Irimselfas  heretofore  with 
the  business  of  State.  » However  he  commanded  all  the 
court  to  go  into  mourning.  He  himself  wore  black  during 
the  first  week,  and  violet  afterwards. 

Hardly  had  Gabrielle  died  when  negociations  were 
recommenced  with  Queen  Marguerite,  and  a marriage 
was  arranged  with  the  princess  ofTuscany,  Mary  of  Medici. 
At  the  same  time  the  Vert-Galant  courted  Henrietta  de 
Balzac  d’Entragues,  daughter  of  Mary  Touchet,  the  former 
mistress  of  Charles  IX.,  and  afterwards,  foster-sister  of  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme.  Mary  Touchet  had  married  Balzac 
d’Entragues,  governor  of  Orleans.  Henrietta  then  twenty 
years  of  age,  very  beautiful,  but  ambitions  and  coquet- 
tish, was  able  to  inspire  the  King  with  an  irresistible 
passion. 

She  began  by  making  the  King  give  her  a hundred 
thousand  crowns,  followed  soon  after  by  a promise  of 
marriage  made  out  in  due  and  good  form.  Some  days 
after,  the  King  saw  Sully  alone  in  the  gallery  of  Fontai- 
nebleau, and  slipped  a paper  into  his  hand;  then  tur- 
ning round  in  a peculiar  way  as  though  he  were  ashamed 
to  see  him  read  it,  he  said  : « Read  that,  then  give  me 
your  advice  over  it.  » It  was  the  promise  of  marriage. 
Rosny,  after  having  read  it,  returned  it  to  the  King,  saying 
he  had  not  sufficiently  thought  over  a thing  of  so  vast  an 
importance  to  give  an  advice.  But  as  the  King  insisted  : 
((  There,  there,  » said  he.  « speak  freely  about  it  and  don’t 
appear  so  reserved  ».  — « You  wish  it  then.  Sire,  and  pro- 
mise that  you  won’t  be  angry  at  what  I may  say  or  do  ? » 
« — Yes,  yes,  » said  the  King;  «!  promise  you  all  you  wish, 
for,  as  much  as  your  speech  is  concerned,  it  will  be  all 
the  same  to  me,  neither  more  nor  less. ))  Sully  then  took 
the  promise,  as  though  he  wished  to  read  it  over  again, 
and  tore  it  in  two.  ((Behold,  Sire,  since  you  wish  to  know. 
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what  I think  of  such  a promise ! » — « How,  confound  it ! » 
said  the  King,  « what  do  you  think  to  do?  I believe  you  are 
mad ! ))  — « It  is  true.  Sire,  I am  a madman  and  a fool,  and 
I should  like  to  be  so  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  the  only 
one  in  France.  ))  He  wanted  to  go  on  speaking,  but  the 
King  re-entered  his  study  without  answering  him,  wrote 
another  promise,  went  out,  passed  before  him  without 
looking  at  him,  got  on  his  horse,  and  set  out  for  Males- 
herbes,  where  Henrietta  d’Entragues  awaited  him.  Sully 
thought  himself  disgraced,  but  some  days  after,  the  King 
by  giving  him  the  post  of  grand-master  of  the  artillery, 
proved  to  him  that  he  had  appreciated  his  courageous 
sincerity. 

An  accomplice  offered  himself  now  to  the  crafty  Hen- 
rietta who  was  aiming  so  high;  it  was  Marshal  de  Biron, 
who  for  some  time  was  dissatisfied  with  the  King  whose 
generosity  he  had  abused.  When  the  Duke  of  Savoy  came 
to  France  in  December  1599,  the  IMarshal  did  not  refuse 
the  offers  which  this  insinuating  prince  made  him.  During 
the  fetes  wliich  were  given  at  Fontainebleau,  the  Duke 
and  the  Marshal  secretly  met.  The  Duke  wished  the  Mar- 
shal to  help  him  to  recover  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  IMarshal  the  fortune  of  the  Guises  and 
the  support  of  the  Spaniards. 

However  nothing  definite  was  then  concluded  between 
them ; negociations  dragged  on  for  two  years  (1600  and 
1601)  with  the  connivance  of  the  Marchioness  of  Ver- 
neuil. 

Whilst  these  intrigues  of  politics  and  love  were  at  their 
highest,  there  took  place  at  Fontainebleau,  in  the  Coun- 
cil chamber,  on  the  4^’^  May  1600,  a religious  conference 
between  the  bishop  of  Evreux,  Davy  Duperron,  and  the 
celebrated  Duplessis-Mornay,  Avho  was  called  the  pope 
of  the  Huguenots.  This  discussion  did  not  end  to  the 


honour  of Duplessis-Mornay.  It  seems  they  proved  to  him, 
the  falsehood  of  certain  opinions  against  the  Eucharist, 
and  on  coming  out  of  the  meeting,  the  King  said  to  Sully  : 
((Well ! what  do  you  think  of  your  pope?  » — (dt  seems  to 
me  that  he  is  more  of  a pope  han  you  think;  for  don’t  you 
see  he  is  giving  the  red  hat  to  the  bishop  d’Evreux  ? but 
at  bottom,  I never  saw  a man  so  astonished,  nor  who 
defended  himself  so  badly.  If  our  religion  had  no  better 
support  than  his  crossed  legs  and  arm  [Mornay  held  them 
thus] , I should  rather  giveit  up  this  day  than  to-morrow 
After  this  conference,  Duperron  was  made  a cardinal,  and 
President  de  Canaye,  one  of  the  judges,  was  converted 
to  Catholicism. 

Since  December  1599.  the  divorce  betwen  the  King  and 
Queen  Marguerite  had  been  pronounced,  and  in  Decem- 
ber 1600,  Henry  IV.  married  Mary  of  Medici.  The  wedding- 
ceremonies  took  place  at  Lyons.  The  young  Queen  after- 
wards spent  a lew  days  at  Fontainebleau.  She  returned 
there  in  the  summer  of  1601,  and  gave  birth  to  a dauphin 
on  the  27^*'  September.  The  midwife  who  waited  on  the 
queen,  has  left  us  a simple  narrative  of  this  birth. 

She  took  pleasure  at  first  in  concealing  from  the  King 
the  sex  of  the  child.  The  little  Dauphin  seemed  to  be 
weak ; she  wanted  him  to  take  some  wine.  The  King  pou- 
red it  out  with  a spoon,  she  swallowed  it  and  blew  it  into 
the  child’s  mouth.  But  Henry  still  ignored  whether  he  was 
the  father  of  a boy  ora  girl.  ((He  came,  » said  the  midwife, 
(( to  the  Queen’s  side,  stooped  and  putting  his  mouth  to  my 
ear,  said : ‘Midwife,  is  it  a son  ?’  ‘I  said,  yes.  ‘I  beg  of 
you  don’t  deceive  me  for  I should  die’.  I showed  him  the 
little  Dauphin,  and  made  him  see  that  it  was  a son,  in 
such  a way  that  the  Queen  did  not  notice  anything.  He 
lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  with  folded.hands,  thanked 
God.  Tears  as  large  as  peas  rolled  , down  his  cheeks  ». 
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Then  the  King  came  near  tlie  Queen,  and  eml)racing  lier 
said  : ((  My  friend,  you  liave  had  much  irouljlc,  but  God 
has  conferred  great  joy  upon  us  by  giving  us  what  we 
asked  him : we 
have  a beautiful 
son». The  Queen 
at  once  folded 
her  hands,  and 
lifting  her  eyes 
towards  hea  - 
ven,  shed  many 
tears,  and  fain- 
ted away  )).The 
King  had  al- 
ready opened 
tlie  door  of  the 
chamber  and 
hade  all  the 
courtenter. The- 


re were  more 
tiled  two  hun- 
dred people 
round  the 
Queens’  bed. 

The  midwife 
was  angry  at 
this  « Be  quiet ! 
be  quiet ! mid- 
wife said  the 
King,  do  not  be 

angry  ; tliis  child  belongs  to  every  body,  and  every  one 
must  rejoice  over  it  ».  And  taking  the  Dauphin  in  his 
arms,  he  showed  him  to  the  by-standers,  put  his  sword 
into  his  hands,  saying  : « May  thou  use  it,  my  son,  to  the 
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glory  of  God,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  crown  and  the 
people  ! )) 

A month  after,  the  royal  child  made  its  first  entry  into 
Paris.  They  were  taking  him  to  Saint-Germain,  on  account 
of  the  salubrious  air.  It  was  in  an  open  litter,  and  so  that 
the  people  might  easily  see  it,  the  nurse  held  it  to  her 
breast. 

It  would  be  knowing  Henry  IV.  badly,  thian  to  imagine 
that  his  marriage  had  severed  his  relations  with  Henrietta 
d’Entragues,  then  marchioness  of  Verneuil.  A son  was 
born  to  them  a few  days  after  the  Dauphin.  The  Queen, 
accompanied  by  the  royal  enfant,  having  met  in  the  park 
Henrietta  and  her  son,  the  latter  had  the  boldness  to 
say  : « Behold  our  two  dauphins,  ^ladam,  but  mine  is 
finer  than  yours  ! » ^lary  of  Medici  replied  by  a blow 
roughly  dealt  on  the  favourite’s  cheek.  One  may  judge  from 
this  fact  the  comments  which  the  King  had  to  put  up  with. 

However  the  marchioness  did  not  boast  of  a scrupulous 
fidelity.  The  memoirs  of  Bassompierre  prove  it.  Was  it 
she  whom  the  King  suspected,  when  he  placed  in  the 
Galerie  de  Diane,  Pontis,  a cadet  in  the  regiment  of  the 
guards,  with  arders  to  watch  « one  of  the  first  lords  of  his 
court,  who  went  after  the  King  retired,  to  visit  some  great 
lady  residing  at  the  time  in  the  palace  » ? 

Pontis,  at  eleven  o’clock,  provided  with  a key  that 
opened  all  the  doors  of  the  palace,  went  to  post  himself 
in  a corner  of  the  gallery,  from  which  he  could  see  every- 
thing without  being  seen.  « After  an  hour,  » says  he, 
(( I heard  coming  the  one  whom  he  had  mentioned  to  me  ; 
but  as  he  carried  no  light,  I could  not  recognize  him.  I 
did  not  give  him  an  opportunity  of  going  to  the  room, 
towards  which  he  was  going,  because  I followed  him  ; 
and  he  having  heard  me,  turned  aside  inso  another  gal- 
lery i where  he  slipped  away  so  softly  and  so  quickly, 
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that  he  nearly  escaped  from  me  in  the  darkness.  This 
obliged  me  to  walk  faster  to  follow  him  closer.  He  sus- 
pected at  once  that  he  was  followed,  and  having  entered 
the  Gallery  of  Stags,  he  pulled  the  door  after  him,  hoping 
to  stop  me  ; but  he  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  the 
door  open,  and  himself  followed  as  before.  Then  he  took 
a hundred  turns  in  the  courts  and  lower  courts,  and  at  last 
escaped  into  the  garden,  of  which  he  roughly  closed  the 
gate,  believing  by  this  means  to  escape  from  me,  and  to 
hide  himself  in  some  spot.  His  plan  succeded  at  first,  for 
having  hidden  behind  a large  and  thick  palissade  which 
cast  a deep  shade  and  hid  him  from  the  rays  of  the  moon. 
I saw  no  one  when  I entered  the  garden.  But  when  I was 
almost  despairing  at  having  let  him  escape,  I returned  to 
the  door  and  looking  into  the  recesses  of  the  nearest  pa- 
lissades,  I perceived  him.  He  seeing  himself  thus  disco- 
vered, came  out  of  the  palissade  very  angry,  and  looking 
as  though  he  wanted  to  get  away  quickly,  but  suddenly 
he  turned  round,  and  said  aloud  : ‘Oh ! this  is  too  much  !’ 
And  he  pretended  to  put  his  hand  to  his  sword.  I stop- 
ped, and  stood  still  without  saying  a word  and  pretended 
to  wish  to  defend  myself,  resolved  to  do  so,  if  I had  been 
put  to  it,  but  this  lord  took  a few  more  turns,  and  then 
reentered  the  gallery,  whence  he  retired  to  his  room, 
and  I stood  sentinel  at  the  door. 

(c  The  King  did  not  fail  to  appear  in  his  night  gown, 
with  a small  lantern  in  his  hand,  and  although  I never 
had  the  honour  to  speak  to  him,  I endeavoured  as 
well  as  I could  to  give  him  an  account  of  my  mission, 
and  as  I simply  enough  pictured  to  him  the  anger  with 
which  my  lord  having  suddenly  emerged  from  the  palis- 
sade, and  had  then  pretended  to  put  his  hand  to  his 
sword,  the  King  interrupted  me,  and  asked  me  : ‘But 
what  would  you  have  done,  cadet,  if  he  had  come  to  you!’ 
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— ‘I  should  have  defended  myself,  sire’,  said  I,  ‘For  your 
Majesty  had  forbidden  me  to  speak,  but  not  to  defend 
myself.  The  King  burst  out  laughing  and  added  : T 
guess  so  by  your  appearance’.  He  wished  me  then 
to  describe  more  minutely  the  posture  and  the  action 
of  the  lord,  which  I tried  to  express  in  the  most 
lively  and  agreeable  way  I could,  and  which  I fan- 
cied might  please  him  more.  And  all  this  little  co- 
medy having  thus  ended,  he  told  me  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  services,  and  promised  to  remember 
me.  )) 

In  spite  of  her  untruthfulness,  Madame  de  Verneuil  still 
flattered  herself  in  declaring  void  the  King’s  marriage. 

Intrigues  were  going  on  with  this  objet.  Count  d’Auver- 
gne  and  the  Duke  de  Bouillon  took  part  in  it ; Biron 
renewed  his  relations  with  foreign  countries.  He  took  up 
again  his  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the 
Count  of  Fuentes,  governor  of  ^lilan  for  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  imprudent  man  was  hastening  towards  his  ruin. 
At  this  time  howener,  he  was  in  the  heiQ:ht  of  favour. 

In  fact,  in  October  1601,  he  was  sent  to  London  and 
received  with  honours  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  his  return 
he  was  well  received  by  the  King  who  took  him  to  Fon- 
tainebleau and  did  him  the  honours  of  the  place  with 
a great  show  of  affection.  But  Biron  was  misled.  One 
of  his  accomplices,  named  La  Fin,  stole  the  original  of 
the  treaty  made  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  handed 
it  to  the  King.  It  was  arranged  to  give  up  France  to 
Spain,  and  to  substitute  the  son  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Verneuil  for  the  rightful  dauphin.  Henry  at  once  commu- 
nicated to  Sully  the  revelations  of  La  Fin,  and  both  were 
of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  the  Marshal  and 
to  question  him.  They  would  decide  from  his  conduct. 

The  King  summoned  the  Marshal  to  Fontainebleau  : « I 
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should  not  like,  said  he,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  Mar- 
shal Biron  should  be  the  first  example  of  the  severity 
of  my  justice,  and  that  my  reign,  so  far  calm  and  serene, 
should  be  suddenly  filled  with  thunders  and  lightnings.)) 
Biron  decided  to  leave  Dijon.  At  Montargis,  he  received 
from  his  sister,  the  Countess  de  Boussi,  warning  thus 
worded  : « If  you  go  farther,  you  are  lost ));  but,  persuaded 
like  the  Duke  de  Guise  at  Blois,that  they  would  not  dare, 
he  continued  his  journey,  and  arrived  at  Fontainebleau 
on  the  13th  of  June  1602  very  early  in  the  morning. 

The  King  was  entering  the  garden  and  saying  : « No, 
he  will  not  come.  ))  But  at  the  same  moment  the  Marshal 
appeared,  and  as  soon  as  he  noticed  his  Majesty,  he 
made  three  bows. 

The  King  advanced,  embraced  him  and  said  : « You 
have  done  well  to  come,  otherwise  I was  going  to  fetch 
you.  ))  Then  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  they  passed 
thus  from  one  garden  into  the  other,  where  his  Majesty 
spoke  to  him  « about  the  warnings  he  had  received  about 
some  evil  intentions  against  his  State,  of  which  he 
should  only  have  to  repent,  did  he  tell  him  the  truth.  )> 
The  Marshal  answered  by  some  haughty  words,  amongst 
others,  that  he  had  not  come  to  justify  himself,  but  to 
know  who  were  his  accusers  ; that  he  had  no  need  for 
pardon,  since  he  had  not  given  offence.  )) 

After  dinner,  the  King  was  walking  in  the  hall,  where 
his  statue  was  carved  in  relievo  over  the  mantel-piece, 
Biron  came  to  see  him  there.  The  King  pointed  to  this 
statue,  and  said:  « Well ! cousin,  if  tlie  Kingof  Spain  saw 
me  like  that,  what  would  he  say  ? ))  — « He  wouldnot  fear 
you  in  the  least )),  answered  the  Marshal.  A look  from 
the  King  made  him  consider.  He  continued  at  once : 
«I  mean.  Sire,  tin's  statue,  but  not  your  person. )) — a Well, 
M*"  Marshal  »,  replied  the  King  with  a bitter  smile,  and  he 
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rejDaired  to  Sully  in  his  pavilion,  at  the  end  of  the  terrace. 

Sully  in  his  turn  proposed  to  try  an  attempt  with  the 
Marshal.  He  went  to  see  him  in  the  King’s  room. The  Mar- 
shal greeted  him  very  coolly. « Oh!  what  does  this  mean, 
Sir  ? ))  exclaimed  Sully.  « You  greet  me  like  a senator,  and 
not  in  the  usual  way.  Oh ! oh ! you  must  not  act  so  coldly, 
embrace,  embrace  me  once  more,  and  let  us  talk.  » They 
sat  down  : « Well  ! sir,  what  kind  of  a man  are  you  ? 
Have  you  greeted  the  King  ? What  did  you  tell  him  ? You 
know  him  well,  he  is  free  and  open,  and  wishes  that  one 
should  be  on  the  same  terms  with  him.  They  told  me  you 
acted  coldly  and  reservedly  towards  him  ; that  is  out  oi 
the  way,  neither  is  it  according  to  his  humour  and  yours. 
That  is  not  how  you  must  act  towards  this  truly  royal 
soul ; open  your  mind  to  him,  tell  him  all,  or  to  me  if  you 
wish,  and  before  night  sets  in,  I guarantee  that  you  will  be 
j)leased  with  one  another.  » — « I certainly  believe  you  w, 
replied  Biron,  « but  I know  of  nothing  and  have  neither  sin 
nor  fault  to  confess  ; for  I have  a very  clear  conscience.  » 

The  King  himself  came  back  to  the  subject.  « I know 
all,  ))  said  he,  embracing  the  Marshal.  « Speak,  Biron,  my 
friend,  it  is  a friend  who  begs  of  you  to  do  so  ; no  one  but 
me  will  know  it.  » Biron  was  unmoved.  He  trusted  to  his 
accomplice  La  Fin,  who  had  said  to  him  on  his  arrival  at 
Fontainebleau  : « Courage  and  a good  tongue,  master, 
they  know  nothing.  » 

The  night  went  by.  On  the  following  day  the  King  rose 
early,  and  went  for  a walk  in  the  Jardin  de  Diane.  He  sent 
for  the  Marshal,  and  conversed  with  him  for  a long  time. 
One  could  see  the  jMarshal  bare-headed,  striking  his 
breast  whilst  speaking  to  the  king ; these  were  only,  it 
appears,  threats  against  those  who  accused  him.  This 
obstinacy  overcame  at  last  the  King’s  hesitation.  After  a 
conversation  with  the  Queen  and  Sully,  Henry  orderod 
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Biron  and  Count  d’Auvergne  to  be  arrested  the  same 
evening. 

During  supper,  of  wliicli  several  lords  partook,  the 


Marshal  most 
emphatically 
praised  the  King 
of  Spain  , Phi- 
lip II.  ((Don’t  you 
know)),  they  said 
to  him,  ((thatthis 
King  never  for- 
gives an  injury,  not  even  to  his  own  son  ? ))  The  court 
retired  to  the  King’s  apartment  for  play.  Then  Biron 
received  a note  from  his  sister  saying  : ((  If  you  don’t 
withdraw,  you  will  be  arrested  in  two  hours’  time.  )> 
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One  of  his  intimate  friends  said  to  him  as  well  : « Sir,  I 
should  like  to  have  a dagger  in  my  bosom,  and  that  you 
wereinBurgundy.)) — «IfI  were  there, » replied  Biron,  wand 
were  1 to  receive  four,  if  the  King  sent  lor  me,  I should 
come.  » And  he  entered  the  King’s  chamber.  He  played 
with  the  Queen.  Whilst  he  was  playing  Count  d’x\u- 
vergne  whispered  to  him  : « It  is  not  good  for  us  to  be 
here.  » Midnight  was  going  to  strike. 

The  King  wished  to  make  another  attempt,  and  drawing 
Biron  into  the  recess  of  a window,  said  : « Marshal,  it  is 
from  your  own  lips  that  I want  at  last  to  know  that  which 
I regret  to  say  I only  know  full  well ; I promise  to  par- 
don you,  and  whatever  you  may  have  done  against  me, 
I shall  shield  you  with  my  protection,  and  shall  forget  it 
for  ever.)) — «Oh  ! it  is  driving  a good  man  too  far)),  answe- 
red Biron  impatiently  : « it  is  I who  come  to  ask  you  for 
justice  on  occount  of  my  enemies,  else  I shall  take  it 
myself. ))  — « Good, Marshal,  Isee  I shalllearnnothingfrom 
you.  ))  Then  Henry  went  out  and  gave  orders  to  the  Cap- 
tains of  his  guards,  Yitry  and  Praslin  to  arrest  Biron  and 
Count  d’Auvergne,  and  reentering  his  chamber,  he 
dismissed  erery  body  and  said  to  the  Marshal  : « Fare- 
well, Baron  de  Biron,  you  know  what  I have  told  you.)) 

An  avowal  could  still  save  everything.  The  proud 
Marshal  could  not  condescend  to  it  and  went  out.  Yitry 
awaited  him  in  the  Salle  de  Saint-Louis,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  King  demanded  his  sword.  « Youare  joking  )),  said 
Biron . — a The  Kin  g commanded  me  to  give  him  an  account 
of  your  person.  ))  — « Enable  me,  I beg  of  you,  to  speak  to 
theKing.))  — « No,  Sir,  the  king  has  retired  : your  sword. )) 
— « My  sword ! my  sword ! which  has  rendered  such  good 
service!)) — «Yes,  sir,  draw  your  sword.  ))  Biron  at  last 
submitted,  but  said  to  the  lords  who  stood  about  : « See, 
gentlemen,  how  good  Catholics  are  treated.  )) 
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During  this  time  Praslin-  arrested  Count  d’Auvergne 
who  exclaimed  : « Here  is  my  sword  ! It  lias  killed  no- 
thing but  wild  boars.  If  you  had  warned  me  of  this, 
I should  have  been  asleep  two  hours  ago-  » And  truly  he 
quietly  retired  and  went  to  sleep.  They  locked  up  Biron 
in  the  Pavilion  des  Armes,  overlooking  the  Cour  du  Ghe- 
val  Blanc.  He  took  long  strides,  struck  the  walls  with 
his  fist,  called  out  to  the  guards,  spoke  to  himself,  accu- 
sed himself  of  being  imprudent,  gave  orders,  then  inter- 
rupted himself,  remembering  that  he  was  a prisoner  and 
that  there  was  no  one  there  to  obey  him. 

Biron  was  taken  in  a boat  to  the  Bastille,  Avith  Count 
d’Auvergne,  in  the  night  of  the  — 16^'^  June. 

Six  weeks  after  he  was  condemned  by  the  Peers  and 
the  Parliament,  fully  assembled,  to  have  his  head  cut  off 
on  the  Greve  and  all  his  property  confiscated.  Finally  on  the 
3P‘  May,  1602,  he  was  executed,  by  favour,  in  the  court 
of  the  Bastille  « and  appeared  more  upset  and  out  of 
liimself  at  the  last  than  they  had  ever  seen  him.  » His 
body  was  buried  in  Saint  Paul’s  church.  Count  d’Auver- 
gne was  pardoned. 

Biron’s  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
court  of  which  the  iMarchioness  de  Verneuil  was  the 
soul.  One  evening,  when  the  King  had  gone  out  disgui- 
sed from  Fontainebleau  to  go  and  see  his  mistress,  he 
was  near  falling  into  the  hands  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  rela- 
tions of  the  Entragues  who  were  waiting  forhimin  the  fo- 
rest to  carry  him  off.  He  only  escaped  from  them  by  chance. 

Henry  decided  to  act.  The  guilty  ones  were  given  up  to 
the  Parliament,  wliich  condemned  Counts  de  Balzac 
and  d’Auvergne  to  be  executed,  and  the  marchioness  to 
be  shut  up  for  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  a convent. 
Va  in  tlireats,  nevertheless.  Tlie  King  commuted  tlieir 
sentence.  Balzac  was  simply  exiled  to  Malesherbes 
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Count  d’xVuvcrgiie  spent  some  time  in  the  Bastille,  and 
Henrietta  herself  dictated  the  conditions  of  her  pardon. 

Hardly  had  she  been  set  free,  when  she  tried  every 
means  of  ruining  Sully.  The  minister’s  enemies  had  so 
well  renewed  their  attacks,  that  doubts  had  arisen  in  the 
King’s  mind. 

He  was  going  out  one  morning  hunting,  when  Sully, 
who  had  come  to  Fontainebleau  to  pay  his  respects, 
approached  to  take  leave  of  him  : « Where  are  you 
going  ?))  said  the  King,  endeavouring  to  open  the  conver- 
sation. «To  Paris,  Sire,  » replied  Sully,  « on  account  of  the 
business  your  Majesty  spoke  to  me  about  two  diiysago.» 
— « Well ! go,  » he  said,  « that  is  well.  I still  entrust  you 
with  my  business,  and  wish  that  you  may  love  me  well.  » 
Then  he  embraced  him  and  leth  imgo. 

But  hardly  had  Sully  gone  a little  way,  when  Henry 
called  him  back  : « Have  you  nothing  to  tell  me  ? » said  he. 
« Not  for  the  present.  » — « But  I have  » replied  the  King  : 
at  the  same  time  he  took  his  hand  and  led  him  in  sight 
of  all  his  court,  into  an  alley  of  the  garden. 

Then  there  was  no  longer  a question  about  suspicions. 
The  King  disclosed  to  Sull j those  who  had  conspired 
against  him,  revealed  their  schemes  and  their  accusa- 
tions, and  accused  himself  for  having  fora  moment  given 
them  a hearing. 

At  last  the  King  mingled  with  this  conversation  so 
much  regret  at  having  allowed  himself  to  be  forewarned, 
so  many  promises  of  unshakeable  confidence  and  friend- 
ship, that  the  Duke  wished  to  throw  himself  at  his  feet  to 
tliank  him. 

Quicker  than  Sully,  Henry  IV.  seized  him  in  his  arms 
« Get  up,  » said  he, « one  would  think  I am  forgiving  you.  » 

He  embraced  him  affectionately,  ajid  returning  to  his 
courtiers  : « Gentlemen,  » said  he,  « I wish  to  tell  you  all 
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that  I love  Rosiiy  more  than  ever,  and  that  between  him 
and  I it  is  to  the  life  and  to  the  death.  » 

Till  the  end  of  his  reign,  Fontainebleau  will  see  nothing 
but  fetes.  On  the  14^'^  September,  T606,  were  baptised  the 
three  children  of  France,  the  Dauphin,  Princess  Elizabeth, 
since  Queen  of  Spain,  and  Princess  Christina,  since 
Duchess  of  Savoy.  The  Oval  Court  was  covered  with  a 
large  painted  canvas  where  one  beheld  « the  figure  ot  a 
Daupliin,  the  initials  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  golden 
fleurs-de-lis.  » A large  bridge  adorned  with  tapestry  joined 
the  windows  of  St-Louis’s  Hall,  in  the  dungeon,  with  the 
dome  of  the  Baptistery.  Under  this  dome  was  erected  a 
magnificent  altar,  and  all  round  the  court  tiers  crowded 
with  people.  After  the  ceremony,  a splendid  supper  was 
served  in  the  Ball  room,  c Never,  » says  I’Estoile, « did  one 
behold  such  riches;  the  sword  of  the  Duke  d’Epernon  had 
eighteen  hundred  diamonds  ; the  coat  of  Marshal  de 
Bassompierre,  the  making  of  which  cost  six  hundred 
crowns,  was  of  violet  cloth  of  gold;  the  embroiderer 
had  used  for  it  pearls  to  te  extent  of  fifty  pounds  in 
weight.  )) 

During  these  feasts,  they  played  day  and  night.  Bas- 
sompierre throws  some  light  on  the  subject  as  follows.  It 
waswhen  he  returned  to  the  court  after  a journey  to  Hun- 
gary (1604)  : (cThe  King  was  on  this  large  terrace,  before 
the  White  Horse  Court,  when  we  arrived,  and  they 
expected  us,  receiving  us  with  a thousand  embraces  ; 
then  he  took  me  to  the  Queen’s  chamber,  where  I was 
well  received  by  the  ladies,  who  did  not  find  fault  with  me 
for  being  an  inveterate  German,  after  staying  a year  in  their 
country.  On  the  next  day,  of  August,  St-Bartholo- 
mew’s  day,  he  lent  me  horses  to  hunt  the  stag.  He  did 
not  wish  to  run  on  'that  day  on  which  he  had  chanced  so 
much  luck  before.  After  the  hunt  I came  to  see  him  in  the 
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Salle  des  Poeles  where  we  played  at  lansquenet  with  the 
Queen  and  himself.  » 

Then,  when  they  received  at  Fontainebleau  the  Duke 
of  Mantua,  brother-in-law  of  the  King,  « we  stayed  there 
some  days,  playing  the  keenest  game  one  ever  heard  of. 
Not  a day  passed  but  at  least  twenty  thousand  pistoles 
were  either  won  or  lost.  The  least  points  were  fifty 
pistoles,  the  highest  points  five  hundred;  so  that  one 
could  have  in  hand  points  for  more  than  fifty  thousand  pis- 
toles. That  year  I won  more  than  five  hundred  thousand 
livres  by  the  game,  although  distracted  by  a thousand  fol- 
lies of  youth  and  love^  » 

During  the  whole  of  the  reign,  illustrious  visitors  suc- 
ceeded one  another  at  Fontainebleau;  in  1601  the  Venitian 
ambassadors;  in  1607  an  envoy  of  the  Sultan  ; in  1608  Don 
Pedro  of  Toledo,  commissioned  by  the  King  of  Spain  to 
propose  an  alliance  for  the  extermination  of  heretics.  Don 
Pedro  failed  in  his  mission.  It  is  he,  Avho  one  day  going 
with  the  King  through  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Fontai- 
nebleau, said  to  him  very  opportunely  : « This  house 
would  be  more  beautiful,  Sire,  if  God  resided  here  as  Avell 
as  your  Majesty.  » This  remark  induced  perhaps  Henry  I\k 
tohurrythe  restoration  ofthechapel  of theBlessed Trinity. 

Henry  IV.  came  to  Fontainebleau  for  the  last  time  in 
^larch  1610.  On  the  following  14“"  of  May,  he  fell  by  the 
knife  ofPiavaillac. 

The  memory  of  this  good  King  is  as  keen  at  Fontaine- 
bleau as  that  of  Francis  the  himself.  Perhaps  Henry  IV. 
was  more  sincerely  attached  to  this  beautiful  place  which 
he  had  made  his  usual  residence.  Besides  the  restoration 
of  the  Trinity  Chapel  we  owe  him  the  Cour  des  offices 
— the  very  elegant  building  in  which  are  the  Galerie  des 
Cerfs  and  the  Galerie  de  Diane,  — the  decoration  of  the 
Salle  de  Louis  XIII.  In  the  park,  he  had  the  large  canal 
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made,  planned  tlie  garden  of  the  pond,  and  the  flower- 
bed which  still  exists  in  spite  of  the  alterations  made  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Le  Notre.  Finally  he  continued 
to  enrich  the  library,  of  which,  during  his  reign,  Gasau- 
bon  was  custodian. 


LOUIS  XIII. 

Louis  XIII  appears  not  to  have  come  to  Fontainebleau 
before  the  month  of  April  1621.  He  held  thereat  this  time 
an  important  council  with  Constable  de  Luynes,  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  the  Dukes  of  Guise,  of  Mayenne,  of 
Elbeuf,  and  Brissac,  and  decided  against  the  reformers 
the  war  which  ended  in  October  1622,  after  the  siege  of 
Montauban. 

During  the  summer  of  1624,  the  King  received  at  Fontai- 
nebleau Cardinal  Barberini,  nephew  of  Pope  Urban  Ylll, 
who  was  to  settle  the  business  ot  the  Valteline  valley, 
which  had  rebelled  against  the  Orisons,  its  sovereigns. 
The  legate  was  received  with  a particular  magnifi- 
cence, and  resided  with  the  King  and  Queen.  He  gave 
them  the  communion.  ^lary  of  Medici  offered  him  a col- 
lation in  the  Galerie  d’Ulysse,  Anne  of  Austria  a meal 
in  the  Galerie  de  Diane. 

But  negociations  were  useless,  and  France  upheld  the 
Orisons,  in  spite  of  the  Pope,  who  wished  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  La  Valteline. 

In  1626,  broke  out  at  Fontainebleau  the  court  intrigue 
by  which  the  unhappy  Henry  de  Talleyrand,  count  of 
Chalais,  lost  his  life. 

The  duchess  ofChevreuse  had  drawn  this  young  man, 
who  loved  her,  to  the  party  of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  brother 
of  the  King. 
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This  prince,  excited  by  Marshal  d’Ornano,  his  old 
governor,  was  conspiring  against  Pdchelien  to  avoid  a 
marriage  with  Mdlle  deMontpensier.  The  court  had  been  at 
Fontainebleau  since  Christmas  16:25.  The  cardinal  resided 
at  his  house  of  Fleury,  distant  two  leagues  from  the  pa- 
lace. With  the  help  of  Chalais,  the  officers  of  Gaston 
conspired  to  carry  off  the  first  minister. 

But  Chalais  seized  with  remorse  or  fright,  warned 
Richelieu,  who  retired  to  Fontainebleau,  before  the  cons- 
piracy had  been  attempted. 

From  that  time,  the  imprudent  Chalais,  closely  wat- 
ched by  Richelieu,  powerless  to  get  out  of  Gaston’s  in- 
trigues, played  a double  part,  which  made  him  suspicious 
to  the  two  parties. 

He  compromised  Marshal  d’Ornano  whom  Louis  XIII 
enticed  to  Fontainebleau  to  have  him  arrested  after  having 
shamefully  flattered  him  for  a whole  day;  he  compromi- 
sed the  two  Yendomes  who  were  locked  up  in  the  castle 
of  Nantes;  himself,  at  last,  was  accused  by  a rival  in  love 
matters,  of  having  tried  to  attempt  the  King’s  life.  Gaston 
forsook  him;  the  unfortunate  Chalais  was  cast  into  pri- 
son, and  after  a trial  that  lasted  two  months  was  behea- 
ded on  a public  square  of  Nantes.  Nothing  could  have 
softened  the  implacable  revenge  of  Richelieu. 

En  1629,  Lord  Edmond,  ambassador  from  Charles  II.  of 
England,  swore  in  the  parish  church  of  Fontainebleau  the 
peace  between  France  and  England.  This  ceremony  was 
followed  by  a grand  supper  in  the  ball  room. 

In  1633  took  place  in  the  Salle  de  la  Belle  Cheminee 
turned  for  the  time  being  into  a chapel,  a promotion  of 
Knights  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Lastly,  in  1642,  after  the  trial  of  Cinq-Mars,  Richelieu 
dying  passed  through  Fontainebleau  ou  his  way  to  Paris. 
Trventy-four  of  his  guards  carried  him  in  an  enormous 
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litter,  and  to  get  him  up  to  his  room  (he  could  no  longer 
walk),  it  is  said,  tliey  Avere  obliged  to  remove  a window 
from  the  hotel  d’Albert  where  he  was  lodging.  Louis XIII. 
who  had  waited  for  him  at  Fontainebleau  returned  with 
him  to  Paris.  The  minister  died  on  the  4^*'  of  December  fol- 
lowing, and  the  King  on  the  of  May,  1643. 

Fontainebleau  owes  to  Louis  XIII  the  horse-shoe  stair- 
case, and  the  decoration  in  the  apartment  of  the  Dowa- 
ger Queens.  The  palace,  under  this  reign,  had  reached  the 
height  of  its  splendour,  and  poets  lavished  their  verses 
on  its  magnificence. 

During  the  reign  of  Anne  of  Austria,  Fontainebleau  was 
a bit  given  up  for  Saint-Germain,  nearer  to  Paris.  The 
Queen  of  England,  Henrietta  of  France,  stopped  there  on 
her  return  from  the  watering  place  of  Bourbon-fArcham- 
bault.  She  lodged  in  the  Dowager  Queens’  apartment. 

LOUIS  XIV. 

In  September  1643,  the  young  King  Louis  XIV  came  for 
the  first  time  to  Fontainebleau.  There  was  celebrated,  by 
procuration,  the  marriage  of  Princess  Mary  of  Gonzague 
with  King  Vladislas  of  Poland;  there  also  was  received 
with  great  ceremony  the  King’s  uncle,  Gaston  of  Orleans, 
who  had  returned  from  the  Netherlands  army.  The  young 
King  went  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  Croix  de  St-Herem 
and  made  him  get  into  his  carriage. 

During  a hunt  that  followed,  Mazarin  killed  with  his 
sword  a wild  boar  which  had  thrown  his  horse. 

During  the  following  summer,  Fontainebleau  witnessed 
the  return  of  the  Queen  of  England,  obliged  to  leave  her 
kingdom  and  her  husband  after  Cromwell’s  first  victories. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  later  Charles  II.,  accompanied  his 
mother  into  exile. 
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They  would  have  wished  to  make  the  unfortunate 
Henrietta  of  France  forget  the  worries  which  tlie  revolu- 
tion of  England  caused  her.  Hunts,  walks,  concerts,  every 
thing  was  resorted  to.  A festival  took  place  in  the  Galerie 
des  Gerfs  enlivened  by  the  sound  of  twenty-four  of  the 
King’s  violinists;  a small  ball  was  given  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  initiate  him  to  the  graces  of  French  dancing. 
But  the  exiles  only  thought  about  England,  whence  came 
the  most  dismal  news. 

More  lively  was,  in  1646,  the  reception  of  Count  de  la 
Gardie,  ambassador  of  Christina  of  Sweden.  « Anne  of 
Austria,  to  entertain  him,  » says  Madame  de  Motteville, 
« gave  him  at  Fontainebleau  all  the  usual  amusements.  He 
displayed  on  the  canal  walk  a coach  embroidered  in  gold  and 
silver,  which  he  had  has  made  for  his  Queen . He  had  it  drawn 
by  six  horses  richly  harnessed,  in  the  midst  of  a dozen  of 
this  princess’s  pages,  dressed  in  her  livery,  which  was 
yellow  and  white,  with  silver  braiding.  The  appearance 
of  this  court  by  the  side  of  ours,  beautiful  and  effective, 
made  the  walk  very  agreeable.  » The  troubles  of  the 
Fronde  and  the  political  events  caused  Fontainebleau 
to  be  deserted  for  more  than  tAvelve  years. 

During  the  autumn  of  1657,  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden 
lived  at  Fontainebleau,  where  the  young-King  came  to  pay 
her  a short  visit.  Christina  took  with  her  everywhere  a 
very  intimate  secretary,  the  ^larquis  of  Monadelschi, 
against  whom  she  had  or  believed  to  have  a secret  grie- 
vance. On  November  the  shesentfora^IathurinMonk, 

Father  Lebel,  attached  to  the  palace  chapel,  confided  to 
him,  under  the  seal  of  confession,  a packet  of  letters 
sealed  with  her  seal,  with  the  order  to  restore  them  to 
her  at  the  first  summons. 

Having  done  this,  she  called  Monaldeschi  the  to  Galerie 
des  Cerfs,  told  him  he  had  betrayed  her,  and  that  he 
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should  he  punished  for  it.  Monadelschi  denied  it ; then 
Christina  bade  Father  Lebelc  ome  in,  and  with  tlie  proofs 
in  her  hand,  convinced  Monadelsclii  of  his  treason. 
((  Then  »,  says  Mme  de  Motteville,  « he  tlirew  himself  at 
her  feet,  and  begged  her  pardon.  She  told  him  he  was  a 
traitor  and  did  not  deserve  mercy  ; and  having  told  the 
father  to  hear  his  confession,  she  leit  them  both  to  return 
to  her  apartment,  whence  she  sent  to  'the  gallery  Sen- 
tinelli,  her  captain  of  the  guards,  who  was  instructed  to 
carryout  the  execution.  INIonadelschi  refused  for  along 
time  to  confess  himself,  asked  forgiveness  from  his  exe- 
cutioner sentinelli,  and  asked  him  to  go  from  his  part, 
and  implore  the  mercy  of  the  Queen,  their  mistress.  » 
The  latter  railed  at  INIonadelschi  for  fearing  death,  « cal- 
led him  a coward,  and  said  to  her  captain  of  the  guards  : 
« Go,  he  must  die,  and  to  compel  him  to  confess,  wound 
him.  ))  Sentinelli  returned  to  announce  to  the  miserable 
man  the  definite  order  for  his  death,  and  wished  at  the 
same  time  to  give  him  some  cuts  with  his  sword  ; but 
he  found  that  he  had  arms  under  his  tunic;  so  that  he 
was  only  able  to  wound  him  in  the  arm  with  which  he 
parried  the  stroke.  He  received  another  on  his  head,  and 
as  he  saw  himself  covered  with  blood,  he  confessed  to 
Father  Lebel,  who  was  as  frightened  as  his  penitent.  The 
father  after  having  confessed  him,  went  and  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  this  pitiless  Queen  who  again  refused  him. 
At  last  Sentinelli  ran  his  sword  through  his  throat,  and  by 
dint  of  hacking  cut  it  open.  When  he  expired,  they  re- 
moved his  body  and  quietly  buried  it.  This  barbarous 
princess,  after  this  cruel  deed,  remained  laughing  and 
talking  in  her  room,  as  quietly  as  though  she  had  done 
something  indifferent  and  praiseworthy.  » In  spite  of  the 
horror  which  this  crime  caused,  and  an  insolent  letter 
which  she  adressed  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Christina  spent 
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at  the  court  of  France  the  carnival  of  1658,  lodged  ad  the 
Louvre,  and  witnessed  the  King  dance  a ballet. 

In  1660,  was  celebrated  at  St-Jean  de  Luz,  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XIV.  with  the  infanta  ol  Spain,  Maria-Theresa. 
Whilst  in  Paris  they  were  preparing  for  the  triumphal  en- 
try of  the  Queen,  the  new  couple  resided  at  Fontaine- 
bleau. They  returned  there  in  June  1661,  some  weeks 
after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

At  this  time  Maria  Theresa  was  pregnant  and  they  ex- 
pected her  confinement.  Louis  XIV.  who  was  eagerly 
wishing  for  aDauphin,  caused  public  prayers  tobe  offered 
every  where,  but  without  interrupting  the  rejoicings 
of  the  court. 

A King  of  twenty  years  of  age,  beautiful,  witty  and  victo- 
rious, spread  abouthim  joy  and  pleasure.  It  was  an  exquisite 
beginningof  his  reign,  areal  fairy  vision,  something  which 
had  never  been  seen  before  and  will  never  be  seen  again. 
Fontainebleau  received  the  first  and  purest  rays  of  this 
magnificent  dawn,  before  seeing  herself  surpassed  by 
Saint-Germain,  Versailles  and  ^larly. 

Every  day  they  thought  of  some  new  pleasure,  hunting, 
concerts,  or  walk.  Magnificent  collations  were  got  up  in 
the  park.  In  the  evening  the  canal  was  illuminated.  Deco- 
rated boats  glided  on  the  waters,  and  the  King’s  fiddlers 
concealed  in  the  thicket,  accompanied  softly  the  gallant 
words  that  the  Lauzuns  and  the  Guiches  whispered  in  the 
ears  of  the  maids  of  honour  of  the  two  Queens.  Sometimes 
Benserade  would  order  a ballet.  He  had  the  art  of  flatter- 
ing, by  mythological  references,  the  intoxicated  pride 
of  the  young  King.  The  remembrance  is  kept  of  the 
Ballet  of  seasons,  where  the  King  represented  in  turn 
Ceres  and  Spring,  whilst  Mdlle  de  La  Valliere,  almost 
unknown,  represented  a nymph  by  the  side  of  the  one 
whom  she  perhaps  already  secretly  boved.  At  Fontain- 
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ebleaii,  Louis  XIV.  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  a son 
born.  « On  November  the  , 1661,  at  seven  minutes  to 


t\N  cl\  c,  ))  says  the  iVbbe  de  Glioisy,  (c  the  Queen  gave  birth 
to  his  Iligliness  the  Dauphin.  We  were  walking  in  the  Oval 
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Court,  Avhen  the  King  opened  the  window  of  his  room, 
and  himself  announced  the  public  joyful  event  by  crying 
loudly  : ‘ The  Queen  has  given  birth  to  a boy.  ’ The 
last  word,  from  the  lips  of  Louis  XIV.,  proves  that  the 
father  was  more  moved  than  the  King.  They  Avere  very 
pleased  with  this  birth,  every-where  fires  Avere  lit,  and 
the  Spanish  comedians  danced  a ballet  in  the  court  of 
Fountains,  in  front  of  the  DoAvager  Queen’s  balcony,  Avith 
castanets,  harps  and  guitars.  Some  days  after,  Mon- 
sieur, the  King's  brother,  gave  a collation  at  the  hermi- 
tage of  Franchard. 

((  We  Avent  there  on  horseback  »,  says  Mdlle  de  Mont- 
pensier,  « and  dressed  in  colours.  When  Ave  arrived,  they 
took  a fancy  to  Avalk  amidst  the  most  aAvkAvard  rocks  in 
the  Avorld,  Avhere  I believe  there  had  never  been  any- 
thing but  goats.  As  for  me,  1 remained  in  a small  room 
in  the  hermit’s  garden,  Avatching  them  going  up  and 
coming  doAvn.  Monsieur  and  seA^eral  ladies  remained 
Avith  me.  The  King  sent  for  the  fiddlers  and  bade  us  go 
and  join  him.  We  had  to  obey.  What  roads  ! I am  sur- 
prised that  no  one  Avas  hurt.  I believe  that  the  hermit’s 
good  prayers  preserved  us  all.  After  supper  Ave  returned 
in  a carriage,  lit  up  by  many  torches.  » 

Let  one  try  to  imagine  these  unique  festivals  in  the  last 
days  of  autumn,  at  the  time  Avhen  the  trees  AAdiich  are  on 
the  point  of  losing  their  foliage  after  the  first  cold  Avinds, 
take  on  for  a day,  the  most  lively  and  delicate  tints  ; the 
carriages  stop  under  the  large  oak  trees  of  Franchard. 
The  lackeys  hold  by  the  bridle  horses  covered  Avith  em- 
broidered harnesses  ; the  dogs  bark  ; the  horns  sound ; 
amidst  the  rocks  gilt  by  the  dying  rays  of  the  sun,  in  the 
yelloAv  paths,  dukes,  counts,  marquises  and  knights,  co- 
vered Avith  ribbons  and  lace,  hurry  round  the  girls  and 
maids  of  honour  in  hunting  costume  ; the  feathers  Avave 
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over  the  large  felt  hats  ; laughter  is  mingled  with  shrieks 
of  fright.  It  is  one  of  those  royal  parties  tliat  Van  der  Meu- 
len  loved  to  paint,  and  of  which  ,the  most  accurate  des- 
cription will  only  be  a pale  reflection. 

The  court  returned  the  following  yearto  Fontainebleau. 
Monsieur  had  just  married  Henrietta  of  England,  sister  of 
King  Charles  II. 

Madame  brought  to  Fontainebleau  joy  and  pleasure. 
The  King,  who  before,  had  had  little  idea  of  marrying 
her,  « felt  on  seeing  her  closer,  how  unjust  he  had  been, 
in  not  finding  her  the  most  beautiful  person  in  the  world.  » 

Madame  becomes  now  the  queen  of  the  court,  and  this 
moment  will  last  to  her  death  ; she  sets  the  fashion  to  all 
the  youth  round  her,  and  arranges  all  the  pleasure  parties. 
((  They  were  all  planned  out  for  her,  » says  I^Idmede  La- 
fayette, c(  and  it  seemed  that  the  King  only  felt  pleasure 
because  she  was  pleased.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  summer: 
Madame  used  to  go  bathing  every  day,  she  used  to  set  out 
in  a carriage,  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  returned  on 
horseback  followed  by  all  the  ladies,  gaily  dressed  and 
wearing  a thousand  feathers  on  their  heads,  accompanied 
by  the  King  and  the  youth  of  the  court.  After  supper, 
they  went  in  open  carriages  at  the  sound  of  fiddles 
for  a part  of  the  night  to  drive  round  the  canal. » Intrigues 
were  got  up  amongst  the  charming  groups  of  young 
and  beautiful  people.  The  King  was  more  touched  than  a 
brother-in-law  ought  to  be,  iMadame  more  sensitive  per- 
haps than  is  expected  from  a sister-in-law ; between  them 
both  there  was  that  sympathy  which  i the  almost  certain 
forerunner  of  love.  Already  Monsieur  wasgetting  uneasy, 
Mdlle  de  la  Yalliere  appeared  in  time  to  turn  away  the 
charm. 

She  had  already. won  many  hearts  among  the  cour- 
tiers ; Fouquet  had  sought  her,  and  Count  do  Bricnnchad 
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made  himself  her  knight.  The  King  who  loved  her 
without  having  declared  his  love,  noticed  with  a feeling 
of  anguisli  the  attentions  of  Brienne.  He  made  him 
come  to  the  Salonde  Louis  XIII,  drew  from  him  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  love,  and  in  acknowledging  liis 
own,  left  him  to  understand  he  would  not  suffer  a rival. 
Brienne  took  it  for  granted,  and  left  the  field  open  to  his 
master.  The  intrigue  unravelled  itself  a few  months  later 
at  the  Tuileries. 

Love  alove  did  not  preoccupy  the  mind  of  Louis  XIV. 
On  the  day  following  the  death  of  Mazarin,  he  had  taken 
in  hand  the  management  of  business  and  spoke  as  a mas- 
ter to  his  subjects  and  to  Europe, 

In  London,  Baron  de  Witteville,  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, had  dared,  sword  in  hand,  to  dispute  for  rank, 
with  Count  d’Estrades,  thelrench  ambassador. 

Louis  XIV  offended,  threatened  to  declare  war,  and 
King  Philip  was  obliged  to  send  Count  de  Fuentes  to  Fon- 
tainebleau (2'^'’  ol  March,  1662)  to  swear,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  foreign  ministers,  « that  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dors would  henceforth  not  rank  with  the  French.  » 

In  Borne,  the  Duke  of  Crequi,  ambassador  of  France, 
had  some  disputes  with  the  Corsican  guard  of  Pope 
Alexander  VII  ; one  of  his  pages  was  killed,  and  some 
lackeys  wounded.  Louis  XIV  exacted  satisfaction  and  the 
Pontiff  temporised.  The  king  declared  he*  would  besiege 
Borne  and  seize  the  Venaissin  County.  Alexander  was 
compelled  to  yield,  and  Cardinal  Chigi  was  sent  to  Fon- 
tainebleau to  make  solemn  excuses  to  the  king.  The 
feasts  given  at  the  reception  of  the  legate  lasted  ten  days. 
Louis  XIV  tried  to  acknowledge  by  his  courtesy  the  con- 
descension of  Alexander  VII. 

After  this  ceremony  and  during  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
Fontainebleau  was  less  frequented.  Saint-Germain 
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became  the  favourite  abode  of  the  court.  Versailles  was 
built,  or  rather  transformed.  Fontainebleau  was  only  a 
pleasure  residence  where  the  King  appears  for  some 
weeks  in  the  summer  or  autumn.  From  about  1676,  these 
journeys  became  regular.  Every  year  the  King  appointed 
the  lords  and  ladies  authorised  to  accompany  him.  It 
was  a favour  much  soughtafter.  The  heavy  coaches  seton 
their  way  preceded  by  the  luggage  and  the  people  of  the 
King’s  household.  « The  King  always  travelled  in  a car- 
riage full  of  women  )),  says  Saint-Simon.  « It  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  be  in  full  dress,  adorned  and  squeezed  in 
their  bodices,  to  dance,  watch,  take  part  in  the  feasts,  eat, 
to  be  jolly  and  sociable,  without  appearing  to  fear  or  be 
inconvenienced  by  either  the  heator  the  cold,  or  the  air,  or 
the  dust,  and  all  this  exactly  on  the  appointed  days  and 
hours,  without  being  a minute  out  of  time.  » Travelling 
under  these  conditions  was  no  pleasure.  Until  the  death  of 
Maria  Theresa  (1683)  Mdme  de  Montespan  was  the  queen 
ofthese  journeys.  Hunting  and  fishing  parties  by  torchlight 
weregiven  in  her  honour.  They  represented  on  her  behalf 
Lulli's  operas,  Moliere’s  comedies,  and  Racine’s  tragedies. 
However  Mdme  de  Sevigne  blamed  her  for  leaving 
Versailles,  « Fontainebleau  »,  she  wrote  (July  30^*^,  1677) 
((  appears  to  me  a perilous  spot;  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
ought  not  to  change  old  love  any  more  than  move  about 
old  people.  Routine  is  sometimes  the  strongest  reason  for 
an  attachment ; when  one  disturbs  it,  it  is  no  longer  the 
same.  » What  followed  showed  she  was  right. 

In  1679,  was  signed  in  the  Salon  de  Louis  XIII.  the 
marriage  contract  between  the  King  of  Spain,  Char- 
les II.  and  Mary  Louisa  of  Orleans,  the  King’s  niece.  There 
were  fireworks  in  the  Cour  du  cheval  Blanc.  The  court 
viewed  them  from  the  Galerie  d’Ulyssc.  After  feasts 
which  lasted  a week,  the  young  princess  left  the  palace. 
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The  leave  taking  took  place  in  the  forest.  Tlie  new  Queen 
was  despairing,  and  Louis  XIV.  seeing  her  tears  said  em- 
bracing her  : « I could  not  act  better  towards  my  daugh- 
ter ! ))  — « You  might,  » she  answered,  « do  something 
more  for  your  niece. » She  had  been  in  hopes  of  marrying 
the  Dauphin.  Ten  years  after,  she  died  suddenly,  poisoned, 
it  is  said  by  the  ambassador  of  Austria.  They  feared  her 
love  for  France  and  the  influence  she  had  assumed  over 
-her  royal  consort. 

During  these  years  the  influence  of  Mdme  de  Mainte- 
mon  was  increasing.  Mdme  de  iNIontespan  only  preser- 
.ved  the  appearances  of  favour,  her  rival  possessed  alrea- 
dy all  the  realities.  Every  year,  Fontainebleau  saw  the 
new  favourite  return  more  powerful.  But  her  position  was 
strengthened  in  1683,  after  the  Queen’s  death  at  Gham- 
bord.  « During  the  journey  of  Fontainebleau  (Septem- 
ber 1683)  which  followed  the  Queen’s  death,  » says  Mdme 
de  Caylus,  « I noticed  so  much  uneasiness  in  Mdme  de 
Maintenon’s  mind,  that  1 have  judged  since,  in  recalling  it 
to  my  memory,  that  it  was  caused  by  a violent  uncer- 
tainty of  her  position,  of  her  thoughts,  and  of  her  hopes  ; 
in  a word,  her  heart  was  not  free,  and  her  mind  much 
troubled.  To  conceal  these  different  feelings,  and  in  order 
to  account  for  the  tears  that  her  servant  and  myself  saw 
her  shed  sometimes,  she  complained  of  oppression,  and 
she  was  going  she  said  to  try  and  breathe  the  air  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau  with  Mdme  de  ^lontchevreuil ; 
she  even  went  there  at  unusual  hours.  At  last  the  oppres- 
sion passed  away,  calm  succeded  her  uneasy  state,  and 
this  happened  at  the  end  of  this  journey.  » Some  months 
alter,  in  the  chapel  of  Versailles,  Louis  XIV  bound  himsell 
by  a secret  marriage  to  the  widow  of  Scarron. 

From  that  time  Mdme  de  Maintenon  was  really  queen, 
and  treated  as  such  at  Fontainebleau,  like  elsewhere. 
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Louis  XIV.  had  a beautiful  appartment  prepared  for  her 
between  the  guard-room  and  the  gallery  of  Henry  II.  It 
appears  that  the  apartment  was  more  sumptuous  than 
convenient.  «I  have  at  Fontainebleau,  » wrote  the  favou- 
rite, « a very  fine  apartment,  but  open  to  the  cold  in  the 
winter,  and  the  heat  in  the  summer,  there  being  a win- 
dow the  size  of  a large  arcade,  in  which  there  are  neither 
shutters  nor  window-sashes  because  it  would  spoil  the 
proportions  thereof.  The  soundness  of  my  life  as  well  as 
my  health  must  suffer  from  living  with  people  who  only 
live  for  show  and  want  gods’houses.  » It  is  in  this 
apartment  that  Louis  XIV  used  to  come  and  spend  his 
evenings  on  returning  from  the  hunt,  as  he  had  formerly 
spent  them  withMdme  de  ^Iontespan,a  monotonous  tete- 
a-tete  where  the  morganatic  Queen  had  much  to  do  in 
order  to  amuse  the  old  King!  It  is  there  that  was  signed 
on  the  of  October  1685,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  Avhich  cast  out  of  France  perhaps  a million  of 
good  French  people,  whose  sole  crime  was  to  worship 
God  after  their  fashion. 

A double  mourning  came  to  sadden  the  stay  of  the 
court  at  Fontainebleau.  In  1685,  the  death  of  the  Prince  of 
Conti ; in  1686  the  death  of  the  great  Conde. « The  prince  », 
writes  Mdme  de  Sevigne,  « on  hearing  of  his  daughter-in- 
law’s  illness  from  smallpox,  hurried  so  from  Chantilly  to 
Fontainebleau  that  it  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  very  ill, 
and  died  at  last  through  great  oppression.  He  died  regret- 
ted and  bitterly  mourned  for  by  his  family  and  friends. 
The  King  displayed  much  sorrow  at  the  news,  and  lastly 
one  feels  grieved  at  the  death  of  such  a great  man,  such 
a great  hero,  whose  place  will  not  be  filled  for  centuries 
to  come.  » 

In  September  1691,  the  court  made  a stay  at  Fontaine- 
bleau, after  the  death  of  Louvois.  The  loss  of  this  famous 
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minister  had  compelled  Louis  XIV.  to  redouble  his  work. 
« The  pers^  us  who  have  seen  him  closely,  would  be  sur- 
prised at  his  activity,  » writes  Mdme  de  INIaintenon.  « He 
holds  more  councils  than  ever,  because  he  has  more  busi- 
ness, and  devotes  two  or  three  hours  a day  to  hunting. 
When  he  can,  he  returns  at  six  o’clock  and  remains  till 
ten  reading  incessantly,  or  writing  or  dictating.  He  often 
dismisses  the  princesses  alter  supper,  to  send  off  dispat- 
ches. ))  Louis  XIV.  conscientiously  filled  his  kingly  office. 

In  November  1695,  took  place  at  Fontainebleau  the 
solemn  reception  of  Princess  Adelaide  of  Sayoy,  who  had 
married  at  the  age  of  eleven  the  young  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy. Louis  XIV.  went  as  far  as  Montargis  to  meet  her.  and 
the  same  evening  he  wrote  to  Mdme  de  Maintenon 
who  had  remained  at  Fontainebleau,  the  following  curious 
letter  : « I have  considered  her  in  every  way  to  tell  you 
what  I think  of  her.  She  has  the  finest  shape  and  the  most 
amiable  manner  I have  ever  seen  ; dressed  fit  to  be  pain- 
ted and  her  hair  done  up  equally  so  ; sparkling  and  beau- 
tiful eyes,  dark  and  admirable  eye-brows,  a very  clear 
complexion,  white  and  red  as  one  might  wish  for,  the 
most  beautiful  black  hair  one  could  see  and  plenty  of  it. 
She  is  thin,  as  befits  her  age,  has  a rosy  mouth,  thick  lips, 
white  teeth,  long  and  ill-set,  well-shaped  hands,  but  of  a 
colour  suiting  her  age.  She  speaks  little,  at  least  by  what 
I saw,  does  not  feel  shy  at  being  stared  at,  like  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  world.  Her  curtseys  are  awkward  and 
somewhat  after  the  Italian  fashion.  She  has  something 
Italian  about  her  features,  but  she  pleases  and  I could 
see  that  in  every  one’s  eyes.  To  speak  to  you  in  my 
customary  way,  I find  her  all  that  one  could  wish,  and 
would  be  sorry  if  she  were  more  beautiful...  We 
supped,  she  did  nothing  amiss,  and  is  in  every  respect 
of  a surprising  politeness.  Her  air  is  noble,  and  her 
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manners  refined  and  agreeable.  I feel  pleasure  in  speaking 
'svell  of  her,  for  I find  that  without  preoccupation  and  flat- 
tery I can  do  so  and  that  everything  compels  me  to  it.  » 

On  receipt  of  this  royal  message,  Mdme  de  INIaintenon 
hastened  to  write  to  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the 
young  Duchess  of  Burgundy  : « I wish  I were  allowed  to 
send  your  Highness  the  letter  which  I have  just  received 
from  the  King.  He  could  not  wait  till  this  evening  to  tell 
me  what  he  thinks  of  the  princess.  He  is  charmed  with 
her,  and  concludes  by  all  that  he  sees  in  her,  that  her 
education  has  not  been  neglected  : he  comments  on 
her  appearance,  her  grace,  her  politeness,  her  reserve, 
her  modesty...  It  is  hardly  possible  to  have  got  away 
from  this  interview^  in  the  manner  she  did : she  is  perfect 
in  every  way,  which  is  agreeably  surprising  in  a person  of 
eleven  years  of  age...» 

When  Adelaide  of  Savoy  arrived  at  Fontainebleau, 
« all  the  court,  » says  St-Simon,  « was  on  the  Horse-shoe 
staircase  which  with  the  crowd  at  the  bottom,  offered  a 
grand  sight.  The  King  led  the  princess,  who  seemed  to 
have  emerged  from  his  pocket,  and  slowfly  led  her  for  a 
moment  tho  the  platform,  then  to  the  large  apartment  of 
the  Dowager  Queen,  which  was  intended  for  her  )>.  They 
presented  to  her  the  royal  family  and  the  principal  persons 
of  the  court,  and  some  days  after,  they  tookher  to  Versailles. 

Two  years  after  (1697) , Fontainebleau  witnessed  the  mar- 
riage of  Elizabeth-Charlotte  of  Orleans,  niece  of  the  King 
with  Duke  Leopold  of  Lorraine.  The  feasts  given  at  this 
marriage,  the  lastLouis  XIV gave  at  Fontainebleau, were  cf 
extraordinary  magnificence,  but  saddened  by  the  tears  of 
theyoungbride,  ((who  after  the  ceremony, » says  St-Simon, 
((  did  not  appear  for  the  rest  of  the  day, which  she  spent 
weeping  in  her  apartment,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
Lorrainers.  » 
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Lastly,  there  arrived  at  Fontainebleau  on  November 
9,1700,  a messenger  bearing  the  news  of  the  greatest 
event  of  this  reign.  The  King  of  Spain,  Charles  II.,  had  died, 
appointing  as  his  successor  the  Duke  d’Anjou,  second 
son  of  the  Dauphin.  Louis  XIV.  sent  for  the  Dauphin,  who 
was  out  hunting,  and  when  he  had  come,  he  held  with 
this  prince  and  his  ministers  a council,  the  resolutions  of 
which  were  kept  secret. 

The  Marquis  de  Gastel  dos  Rios,  ambassador  of  Spain 
had  an  audience  from  the  King,  in  which  he  advised  him 
of  his  master’s  death.  The  Dauphin  and  the  Marquis  de 
Torcy  were  present  at  this  audience,  where  the  will  of  tlie 
King  of  Spain  was  read. 

The  ambassador  threw  himself  at  the  King’s  feet  and 
said  to  him  : « Sire,  your  Majesty  sees  at  his  feet  a man 
who  has  the  honour  of  offering  him  twenty-two  crowns. 
Shall  I be  allowed  on  this  day  to  acknowledge  his  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  my  master  ?...  » The  King  an- 
swered : « I shall  see.  » — « But,  Sire  »,  replied  the  ambas- 
sador ((  this  prince  is  acknowledged  by  the  Spaniards  as 
their  King,  will  you  deprive  me  of  the  glory  of  being  the 
first  to  offer  him  my  respects?  » The  King  said  : « Sir,  live 
in  peace,  you  will  receive  every  justice  due  to  you.  » 

The  ambassador  on  going  out  said  to  some  of  the 
lords  : « One  must  no  longer  quote  Spanish  pride,  since 
the  King  of  France  repays  with  the  words  : ‘I  shall  see’  a 
gift  like  the  one  I offered  him.  » Morover,  the  King  hesi- 
tated to  accept  the  bequest ; he  hesitated  before  a certain 
struggle  with  a European  coalition. The  Dauphin  forsaking 
his  customary  reserve,  upheld  with  energy  the  rights  of 
his  son.  Mdme  de  Maintenon  took  his  part.  Six  days 
after,  at  Versailles,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Spain.  Two  months  later  he  set  out  for  his  king- 
dom. Fontainebleau  had  filled  him  with  dear  recollections, 
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interesting  until  the  death  ofLouisXlV.The  palace  received 
several  times  the  visit  of  the  dethroned  queen  of  England, 
widow  of  James  II.  In  170^2,  a fire  destroyed  the  Pavilion 
des  Armes  and  the  belfry  of  the  chapel.  The  last  journey 
of  Louis  XIV  took  place  in  1713. 

It  is  easy,  owing  to  St-Simon,  to  imagine  a day  spent 
by  this  prince  at  Fontainebleau.  At  eight  o’clock,  they 
awoke  the  King,  who  slept  in  the  apartment  called 


of  which  there  is  a curious  proof,  for  in  170i,  he  bade 
a nobleman  whom  he  sent  to  France,  take  in  his  name, 
a turn  round  the  great  canal  of  Henry  IV. 

’ The  yearly  journeys  to  Fontainebleau  are  no  longer 
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now-a-davs  the  throne  room.  He  dressed,  and  havino^ 
gone  through  his  devotions,  in  the  presence  of  the  lords 
«who  were  permitted  to  enter  »,  would  receive  his  family, 
and  give  the  order  of  the  day.  During  this  time  the  court 
waited  in  the  Council  hall  and  in  the  Salon  de  Louis 
Xllf.  Towards  nine  o’clock,  the  King  went  to  mass,  pas- 
sing through  the  Salon  de  St-Louis,  and  the  small  Galerie 
de  Francois  P*'.  On  going  to  and  returning  from  mass, 
every  body  spoke  to  him,  provided  one  told  the  captain 
of  the  guards  if  one  were  not  of  high  rank. 

After  mass,  the  council  assembled  and  often  remained 
very  late.  When  business  was  more  quickly  dispatched, 
the  King  repaired  to  ^Idme  de  Maintenon’s  apartment  till 
dinner-time,  generally  fixed  for  one  o’clock,  but  which 
might  be  earlier  according  to  the  hunting  parties  or 
walks  planned  for  the  afternoon.  At  Fontainebleau,  stag- 
liunts  took  place  several  times  in  the  week.  The  walks, 
most  often  round  the  canal,  were  a magnificent  sight, 
« above  all  for  those  »,  says  St-Simon,  « who  were  on  the 
other  side,  and  saw  the  reflection  of  this  picture  in  the 
water.  The  King  was  accompanied  by  all  his  court,  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  carriages. . . Some  times  he 
took  the  ladies  to  the  forest,  and  had  the  collation  car- 
ried there.  » Towards  seven  o’clock  they  came  back  ; 
the  court  met  in  the  apartments  forming  now  a days  the 
Council-room,  the  Salons  of  Louis  XIII,  of  St-Louis, 
and  of  the  Aide-de-camps,  and  the  Guards’  Hall. 
Gaming  tables  were  brought  out.  The  King  walked  about 
the  room  talking,  then  returned  to  Mdme  de  ^laintenon 
where  was  held  a small  private  council  with  one  or  two 
ministers,  till  supper-time  at  ten  o’clock.  The  King  supped 
with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  France  and  the  ladies 
of  highest  rank.  No  men  sat  at  tlie  table,  though  some  stood 
round  it.  Every  body  was  in  full  dress.  After  supper, 
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the  King'  returned  to  Ids  room,  stood  up  for  a few  minutes 
surrounded  by  all  the  court,  his  back  turned  to  the  rai- 
ling at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  then  bowing  to  the  ladies, 
went  into  the  council-room.  He  remained  there  for  about 
an  hour  with  his  family,  he  in  an  arm-chair,  his  brother 
in  another,  the  Dauphin  standing  or  sitting  on  a stool.  The 
princess’s  ladies  and  the  maids  of  honour  came  in  and 
formed  the  circle,  those  who  found  a seat  sat  down,  on 
them,  or  on  the  bare  ground,  but  no  men  but  the  princes 
were  present.  After  some  indifferent  conversation,  the 
King  went  to  feed  his  dogs,  returned  to  his  room,  gave  the 
signal  and  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  court,  and 
undressed  in  front  of  the  large  and  small  entrances. 
Towards  half  past  twelve  or  one  o’clock  he  was  able  to 
go  to  bed. 

Louis  XIV  has  only  left  few  traces  at  Fontainebleau. 
However,  we  owe  him  the  design  of  the  large  flower- 
lied  and  the  apartment  of  Mdme  de  Maintenon,  which, 
by  the  way,  greatly  hindered  the  development  of  the 
ball-room.  It  is  he  also  who  built  the  large  pavilion  of  the 
Dowager-Queens  ; but  this  is  an  alteration  for  which  he 
ought  hardly  to  by  praised. 


LOUIS  XV.  AND  LOUIS  XVI. 

The  Regent  completely  neglected  Fontainebleau  forthc 
Palais-Royal  and  St-Gloud.  However  such  was  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  castle,  that  the  Czar  of  Russia  Peter,  in  1717, 
wished  to  be  taken  to  it  and  to  visit  it.  a On  May  the  30^'*,  « 
says  Duclos,  in  his  Secret  Memoirs,  « he  went  to  dine  at 
Petitbourg,  at  the  Duke  of  Antin’s,  who  took  him"  the 
same  day  to  Fontainebleau,  where  the  Count  of  Toulouse 
provided  lor  him  on  the  following  day  the  pleasure  of  the 
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hunt.  He  wished  on  his  return  to  eat  with  his  people 
only  in  the  island  of  the  pond.  The  Count  de  Toulouse 
and  the  Duke  of  Antin  had  to  put  up  with  the  ex- 
clusion. It  was  necessary  to  take  this  prince  and  his 
people  in  carriages  to  return  to  Petitbourg  where 
they  arrived  in  a very  disgusting  state.  » It  is  the  only 
anecdote  which  is  worth  Avhile  recalling  till  1725, 
the  date  when  Louis  XV.  married  in  the  Chapel  of 
Fontainebleau,  the  princess  Mary  Leczinska,  daughter 
of  Stanislaus,  dethroned  King  of  Poland.  The  feasts  ol 
this  tame  marriage  had  not  the  ordinary  grandeur  of  a 
royal  Avedding.  But  one  noticed  the  kindness  of  the  new 
Queen,  who  after  the  marriage  blessing,  distributed  to 
the  persons  of  the  court  the  presents  the  King  had  given 
her. 

Dating  from  this  marriage,  Fontainebleau,  under 
Louis  XV.  like  under  Louis  XIV.  became  the  annual  resort 
of  a court  trip.  Louis  XV.  was  Avell  pleased  in  a palace 
not  quite  so  grand  as  Versailles.  He  Avanted  to  be  at 
his  ease  here  like  CAmryAAdiere  else,  and  unfortunately 
this  taste  led  him  to  destroy  the  admirable  Galerie 
d’Ulysse,  replaced  by  the  new  iving,  AAdiich  makes  such 
a bad  effect  in  the  White  Horse  Court.  Moreover,  fin- 
ding the  apartments  Avhich  had  ahvays  been  reserved 
for  the  King  and  Queen  too  narroAV,  he  caused  the  build- 
ing overlooking  the  Jardin  de  Diane  in  Avhich  the  Galerie 
de  Francois  is  and  Avhich  Avas  formerly  lighted  by 
AvindoAvs  on  both  sides,  to  be  built  tAA'ice  the  size, 
and  took  apartments  in  the  neAV  structure.  Lastly  he 
had  the  council  chamber  decorated  by  Boucher  and 
Vanloo,  and  the  decoration  is  so  graceful,  that  one 
must  pardon  him  for  its  Avant  of  harmony  Avith  the 
character  of  the  other  draAving-rooms  of  the  palace.  The 
numerous  stays  of  Louis  XV.  at  Fontainebleau  present 
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few  remarkable  events.  The  gallant  chronicle  is  almost 
silent.  Neither  Mdme  de  Pompadour,  nor  Mdme  du 
Barry  have  left  traces  in  this  palace  the  former  scene  of 
many  love  intrigues.  The  political  chronicle  only  tells  us 
of  the  gift  of  a cardinal's  hat  to  the  old  teacher  of  the  King, 
the  Abbe  Fleury,  bishop  of  Frejus,  afterwards  first  minis- 
ter (1726)  ; the  signing  of  the  preliminary  articles  (1762) 
of  the  peace  treaty  between  France  and  England,  ratified 
at  Paris  in  1763,  and  which  put  an  end  to  the  Seven 
Years’  war  ; lastly  the  death  of  the  Dauphin,  only  son  of 
Louis  XV  (1765). 

This  worthy  prince  died  from  a chest  complaint.  The 
King  was  very  much  troubled  by  his  death.  When  they 
brought  him  the  first  tidings  of  his  grandson.  Monsieur 
le  Dauphin, « Poor  France ! » he  exclaimed  « aKing  of  fifty- 
five  and  a Dauphin  of  eleven  years.  » 

At  last  a feast  took  place  at  Fontainebleau  : in  1768,  on  ^ 
the  occasion  of  the  journey  to  France  of  Christian  VII. 
King  of  Denmark  : in  1771  and  in  1773,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Count  of  Provence  and  the  Count 
of  Artois  with  the  princesses  of  Savoy. 

When  Louis  XV.  resided  at  Fontainebleau  there  were 
often  representations  of  an  opera  or  of  a comedy  in  the 
Salle  de  la  Belle  Chemince,  turned  by  this  King  into 
an  entertainment  hall.  These  representations  brought  to 
Fontainebleau  two  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  century. 

The  first  is  Voltaire,  who,  from  1740  to  1750  came 
sometimes  to  watch  the  representation  of  his  ballets  and 
his  tragedies.  ThenJ.-J.  Rousseau  appeared  at  Fontaine- 
bleau in  1752,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  representation 
of  his  opera,  the  Village.  Soothsayer.  This  was  to  him  a 
.subject  of  violent  passions,  the  narrative  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  his  Confessions. 

Rousseau  arrived  at  the  palace  to  iittend  the  last 
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rehearsal  of  his  work,  and  was  tolerably  satisfied.  In  the 
evening,  Rousseau  took  his  place  in  the  box  which  had 
been  reserved  for  bim.  He  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  put  aside  his  ordinary  attire  ; that  is  to  say  that 
he  was  clad  « plainly  and  in  neglige,  but  not  filthy  nor 
dirty ))  ; and  that  he  wore  a beard  ; because  it  is  given 
us  by  nature,  and  that  according  to  times  or  customs,  it 
is  sometimes  on  ornament.  )> 

At  last  the  performance  began.  « The  piece  was  very 
badly  performed  by  the  actors,  but  well  sung  and  executed 
by  the  musicians.  From  the  first  scene,  which  is  truly  of 
a touching  simplicity,  I heard  a murmur  of  surprise  and 
feeling  till  that  time  unheard  in  these  kind  of  pieces,  rise 
in  the  boxes.  The  feeling  increased  and  was  soon  shared 
by  the  whole  assembly.  They  did  not  clap  before  the  King, 
so  that  they  could  hear  everything ; and  the  piece  and 
the  author  gained  by  it.  I heard  round  me  the  whispering 
of  women  who  looked  as  beautiful  as  angels,  and  said  to 
one  another  : « This  is  charming;  this  is  exquisite;  there 
is  not  a sound  there  that  does  not  come  from  the  heart ! » 
The  pleasure  of  inspiring  with  such  emotion  so  many  amia- 
ble persons  moved  me  to  tears.  I have  seen  pieces  cause 
the  greatest  feelings  of  admiration,  but  never  such  a 
complete,  sweet  and  touching  feeling  pervade  a whole 
audience  and  above  all  at  court,  on  the  first  day  of  a play. 
Those  who  have  witnessed  it  must  remember  it ; for  the 
effect  was  exceptional.  » 

The  next  day,  Jean-Jacques  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
King.  But  he  was  seized  with  fear,  and  ran  away  without 
giving  warning,  thus  losing  the  pension  which  had  been 
promised  him.  For  the  King  had  liked  the  Sootsayei^  yciy 
much,  and  since  the  play  never  ceased  humming  the 
tunes  « with  the  worst  voice  in  the  kingdom.  )> 
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Louis  XVI.  — In  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI  the  tradition  of  the 
yearly  journeys  to  Fontainebleau  was  renewed.  Marie- 
Antoinette  would  not  have  missed  them.  She  loved  dearly 
the  old  palace  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  the  immense 
forest  which  surrounded  it.  In  1 773,  whilstDauphiness,  she 
took  part  in  one  of  the  hunts  of  Louis  XV  and  assisted  the 
family  of  a poor  vine  labourer  who  had  been  wounded 
by  a wild  boar  that  had  leaped  over  the  hedge  of  a garden 
where  he  was  at  work.  When  she  became  Queen,  Marie- 
Antoinette  had  her  apartment  altered  by  the  archi- 
tect Rousseau  and  took  a pleasure  in  organizing  therein 
meetings  whence  etiquette  was  banished.  One  saw 
for  the  first  time  (what  would  Louis  XIV.  have  said?) 
lords,  who  were  not  of  royal  blood,  admitted  to  the  royal 
table. 

In  the  park,  under  the  foliage  which  surrounded  the 
canal  improvised  pastoral  fetes  recalled  the  rustic  fetes  o 
Rambouillet  and  Trianon. 

During  this  time,  the  King  hunted  or  busied  himself 
with  locksmith’s  work.  He  had  erected  a workshop  in  the 
attic  above  his  apartment.  One  thing  grieved  him  though  : 
the  little  eagerness  of  the  court  to  follow  him  to  Fontai- 
nebleau. Every  year  the  number  grew  less,  and  the  King 
was  offended  at  his  negligence.  lie  obliged  the  curators 
of  the  great  offices  to  accompany  him  in  all  his  wander- 
ings, unless  they  had  some  plausible  excuse.  This  seve- 
rity gave  rise  to  discontent,  and  after  1786,  the  journeys 
to  Fontainebleau  were  given  up. 

During  this  stay  of  1786,  the  last  under  the  old  regime. 
Louis  XVI  ratified  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation 
between  France  and  England,  which  did  away  with  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  war  for  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  Then  the  King  bade  Fontainebleau  a farewell 
which  was  to  be  forever,  allliough  in  1791,  the  National 
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Assembly  placed  this  palace  amongst  those  reserved  (o 
the  Royal  estate. 


FONTAINEBLEAU  IN  THE  XIX‘’‘  CENTURY 

The  Revolution  spared  Fontainebleau,  and  Napoleon 
having  become  emperor  found  this  palace  dilapidaded 
hut  intact.  He  reserved  the  left  wing  for  a time  for  the  use 
of  the  military  School  soon  after  transferred  to  St-Cyr,  had 
all  the  necessary  repairs  made  to  the  apartments  aban- 
doned for  thelast  twenty  years,  and  richly  refurnished,  but 
in  the  poor  taste  of  the  time,  the  larger  and  smaller 
apartments. 

During  the  whole  of  his  reign  the  Imperial  court  made 
nearly  every  year  longs  stays  at  Fontainebleau.  The 
Emperor  occupied  the  first  floor  of  the  building  adjoining 
the  gallery  of  Francis  I.,  the  Empress  Josephina  occupied 
the  ground  floor  of  the  same  building.  Marie-Louise  retook 
possession  of  the  apartment  of  the  queens.  For  her  sake, 
the  Emperor  had  the  English  garden  made  and  dotted  with 
pine  trees,  which  were  to  recall  to  the  empress  the 
forests  of  Austria  and  the  Tyrol.  Three  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  Empire  took  place  at  Fontainebleau  : the 
two  journeys  of  the  Pope  and  the  first  abdication. 

The  first  journey,  entirely  triumphal,  took  place  in 
November  1804.  Pius  VH  then  came  to  crown  the  one  who 
called  himselt  then  « his  pious  son  ».  Napoleon  waited  for 
the  Pope  at  the  St-Herem’s  Cross,  conducted  him  in  his 
carriage  to  the  palace  and  installed  him  in  the  ancient 
apartment  of  the  Dowager-Queens.  The  Pontiff  and  the 
Emperor  then  paid  one  another  official  visits  and  alter 
ceremonies  which  lasted  three  days,  repaired  to  Paris, 
where  the  crowning  took  place  on  December  2,  1804. 
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^ On  June  the  20“’,  1812,  Pius  VII  returned,  but  a prisoner. 
^ Since  1809,  Napoleon  had  suppressed  the  temporal  power, 
and  sent  the  pope  to  Savona,  where  li3  was  watched,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  legalise  his  coup  d’Etat  by  compelling 


his  victim  to  give  up  his  rights  by  a solemn  and  voluntary 
renunciation.  Pius  VII  resisted.  Suddenly  the  Emperor 
had  his  prisoner  taken  to  Eontainebleau. 

The  negociations  were  begun  afresh  and  lasted  more 
than  six  months  without  a result.  cPius  VH.  »,  says  Henri 
Martin,  ((  was  in  anguish  when  Napoleon  arrived  unex'pec- 
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tedly  at  Fontainebleau  on  January  the  lO*'",  1813,  entered 
tlie  Pope’s  room  before  he  had  time  to  recognize  him,  and 
embraced  him  calling  him  father.  Pius  VII,  quite  abashed, 
and  moved,  did  not  suppress  this  singular  demonstration. 
There  took  place  between  them  long  interviews  over 
which  many  fables  have  circulated ; it  is  not  well  known 
what  took  place.  Napoleon  pretended  to  he  a very  great 
Catholic  before  tJie  Holy  Fallicr,  promising  him  the  res- 
toration of  the  Church  in  the  Protestant  countries  ruled 
by  the  Empire,  Holland  and  North  Germany.  » In  short,  he 
almost  got  from  the  Pope  his  renunciation  to  the  temporal 
power,  and  a concordat  drawn  up  to  this  purpose  was 
signed  on  January  the  25“^.  A month  later,  the  Pope  was 
induced  to  retract,  in  a letter  written  to  the  Emperor. 
Napoleon  kept  this  letter  a secret,  and  prevented  its  publi- 
cation by  terrible  threats.  Nevertheless,  after  a year's 
struggle,  he  was  compelled  to  set  his  prisoner  free,  who 
left  Eontainebleau  on  January  the  23'’^^,  1814,  giving  from 
the  top  of  the  Horse-shoe  staircase  his  blessing  to  the 
people.  His  stay  at  the  palace  had  lasted  nineteen  months. 

The  Empire  at  this  time,  was  nearing  its  end.  On  March 
the  3pt,  1814,  the  Emperor  arrived  at  Fontainebleau,  the 
same  day  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia entered  Paris.  Napoleon  would  have  wished  to  make 
an  attempt  on  his  capital,  but  his  generals  were  opposed 
to  it.  The  word  abdication  had  been  spoken;  they  already 
spoke  about  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  ; those  round 
the  Emperor,  feeling  he  was  lost,  thought  about  sacrifi- 
cing him  to  save  the  rights  of  his  son.  They  hoped  to  win 
the  czar  over  to  the  idea  of  proclaiming  the  King  of  Rome 
Emperor,  with  Marie-Eouise  as  regent. 

AYhilst  they  were  endeavouring  to  make  Napoleon 
share  these  views,  the  Imperial  senate  decided  his  defi- 
nite overthrow.  It  was  necessary  to  hurry,  il  they  wished 
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that  the  proposal  of  a regency  should  be  only  admitted  to 
discussion  by  the  allied  sovereigns.  Napoleon  resisted ; 
he  had  confidence  in  his  soldiers  who  cheered  him  still 
every  time  he  reviewed  them ; at  last  seeing  the  opposi- 
tion of  his  staff  increase,  he  decided  to  abdicate  in  favour 
of  his  son.  He  sentM.  de  Caulaincourt  with  Marshals  Ney 
and  Macdonald  to  uphold  this  proposal  with  the  Czar 
Alexander.  But  the  Czar  rejected  it,  and  the  three  envoys 
returned  to  Napoleon.  All  was  over  this  time,  unless 
Napoleon  wished  to  try  an  adventurer’s  struggle  by  reti- 
ring behind  the  Loire.  He  resigned  himself  to  abdicate, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  he  signed  on  a small  stand 
in  his  study  the  following  declaration  : « The  Allied 
Powers  having  declared  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  be  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  peace  ol 
Europe,  the  Emperor,  faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he 
renounces  for  himself  and  his  successors  the  throne  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  that  there  is  no  personal  sacrifice, 
even  that  of  his  life  that  he  is  not  ready  to  make  in  tlie 
interests  of  France.  » On  April  the  ll''*'  in  the  evening, 
Napoleon  tried  to  poison  himself  by  swallowing  opium 
mixed  with  water,  but  violent  vomiting  saved  him,  and 
he  decided  again  to  await  events.  However  his  general 
officers  forsook  him  one  by  one.  Every  day  a new  deser- 
tion took  place.  « One  )),  says  Thiers,  « left  Fontaine- 
bleau for  reasons  of  health,  another  for  family  or  business 
motives ; all  promised  to  return,  but  none  thought  about 
doing  so.  Napoleon  pretended  to  enter  into  all  their  rea- 
sons, and  affectionately  shook  hands  with  them  ; for  he 
knew  they  were  bidding  him  farewell  for  good.  Little  by 
little  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau  had  become  deserted.  In 
its  silent  courts  the  car  was  still  struck  by  the  noise  of  car- 
riages, one  listened,  but  they  were  carriages  going  away. 
This  long  agony  was  to  have  an  end.  On  the  morning  of 
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the  20^*1,  Napoleon  decided  to  leave  Fontainebleau.  The 
battalion  of  his  guard  appointed  to  follow  him  to  the 
island  of  Elba,  Avas  already  on  the  Avay.  The  guards  Avere 
encamped  at  Fontainebleau.  He  Avislied  to  bid  them  fare- 
Avell.  He  made  them  stand  round  him,  in  the  palace 
court,  then  in  the  presence  of  his  old  soldiers  deeply 
moved,  he  said  the  folloAving  Avords  : « Soldiers,  you,  my 
(c  old  companious  in  arms,  Avhom  I have  ahvays  found  on 
« the  road  to  honour,  Ave  must  at  last  leave  one  another. 
« I might  have  stayed  longer  amongst  you,  but  it  Avould 
((  have  been  necessary  to  prolong  a cruel  struggle,  per- 
« haps  add  civil  to  foreign  Avar,  and  I could  not  bring 
« myself  to  tear  any  longer  the  bosom  of  France.  Enjoy 
((  the  rest  AAdiich  you  have  so  justly  deserved,  and  be 
« happy.  As  for  me,  don’t  pity  me.  There  remains  a mis- 
0 sion  for  me,  it  is  for  it  I consent  to  live,  Avhich  is  to  tell 
« to  'posterity  the  great  things  Ave  have  done  together.  I 
« should  like  to  embrace  you  all,  but  let  me  embrace  this 
« flag  Avhich  takes  your  place...  » Then  draAving  toAA'ards 
him  General  Petit  AA^ho  bore  the  flag  of  the  Old  Guard,  he 
pressed  to  his  breast  the  flag  and  the  General,  amidst  the 
cries  and  tears  of  the  by-standers,  then  he  flung  himself 
inside  his  carriage,  Avith  tears  in  his  eyes,  having  even 
moved  the  commissioners  Avho  had  to  accompany  him.  » 

The  Restoration  has  not  left  any  recollections  at  Fontai- 
nebleau. They  say  that  Louis  XVUI.,  Avhen  he  Ausited  this 
palace  in  1816,  admired  the  sumptuous  arrangements  left 
by  the  Empire,  and  said  to  Count  d’Artois  : « We  have 
had,  brother,  a good  farmer.  » He  had  come  to  Fontaine- 
bleau to  receive  Princess  Caroline  of  Naples,  betrothed 
to  the  Duke  of  Berry,  his  grand  nepheAV,  and  during  this 
stay,  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  Galerie  de  Diane, 
Avhich  he  dated  from  the  tAventy-eighth  year  of  Ids  reign. 

Charles  X.  Avas  only  attracted  to  Fontainebleau  by  the 


beauty  of  the  hunts.  He  used  to  come  unexpectedly, 
almost  without  a suite  and  only  for  a few  days.  The 
Duchess  ofAng'ouleme,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  niece  and 
danghter-in-law  of  Charles  X.,  was  entering  the  White 
Horse  Court,  on  July  the  30^'*,  18o0,  when  she  heard  ot  the 
success  ot  the  revolution  which  drove  from  the  throne 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons-.  He  set  out  at  once  for 
exile,  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  the  other  members 
of  her  family. 

Louis-Philip  liked  Fontainebleau  very  much,  and  often 
resided  there  with  his  children  in  the  summer.  He 
ordered  numerous  repairs  which  are  not  all  unobjectio- 
nable : we  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
about  them.  It  is  at  Fontainebleau  that  he  wished  to 
receive  Princess  Helena  of  IMecklenburg,  betrothed  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  The  civil  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the 
Galerie  de  Henri  II.,  the  Catholic  marriage  in  the  Trinity 
chapel,  and  the  Protestant  one  in  the  hall  which  extends 
under  the  Galerie  de  Henri  II.  There  was  a grand  repast 
in  the  Galerie  de  Diane,  before  the  retirement  of  the  mar- 
ried couple  to  their  apartment  which  had  been  prepared 
in  the  large  pavilion  overlooking  the  pond.  The  feasts 
lasted  from  May  the  to  June  the  3'^^,  1837.  Walks 
were  organised  in  the  forest.  IMdlle  Mars  played  the 
Fausses  confidences,  and  Duprez  sang  William  Tell. 
There  was  a grand  review  of  the  troops  encamped  outside 
the  town  ; in  short,  this  ceremony  revived  for  a while  the 
splendours  of  the  old  regime. 

Napoleon  Ill’s  court  often  visited  Fontainebleau,  This 
residence  shared  with  Gompiegne  the  favour  of  being 
selected  for  the  autumn  country  residence.  Numerous  and 
brilliant  feasts  were  given  there,  and  the  pretty  enter- 
tainment hall  at  the  end  of  the  new  wing  was  erected. 
But  politics  being  banished  from  this  spot  reserved 
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to  pleasure,  notliing  worth  mentioning  took  place  from 
1852  to  1870. 

Since  the  downfall  of  the  Empire,  Fontainebleau  has 
become  a National  Museum.  However  President  Car- 
not stayed  there  two  months  in  the  summer  of  1888,  in 
the  apartments  on  the  first  floor  of  the  new  wing,  most 
tastefully  furnished  by  the  curator  of  the  palace,  M.  Gar- 
riere.  But  is  not  this  solitude  sufficiently  peopled  by  so 
many  recollections  ? 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PALACE. 

Before  visiting  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau  such  as  it 
presents  itself  to  us  after  existing  for  three  centuries  and 
a half,  let  us  try  and  picture  it  to  ourselves  as  it  was  at 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  in  i610,  that  is  at  its  highest 
degree  of  splendour,  at  a time  when  it  had  already  under- 
gone many  alterations,  but  alterations  which  had  not 
modified  in  the  least  the  great  outlines  of  the  plan  and 
the  harmony  of  its  appearance. 

At  this  time  the  White  Horse  Court  was  comple- 
tely enclosed.  In  place  of  the  railed  gateway  which  was 
parallel  with  the  principal  facade,  a block  of  buildings 
extended  similar  to  the  Ministers' wing,  still  untouched, 
the  central  pavilion  of  Avhich,  facing  the  grand  staircase 
ofhonour,  formed  the  principal  entrance  to  the  palace.  On 
the  spot  of  the  New  wing,  one  admired  the  Galerie  d’U- 
lysse,  the  windows  of  which  encircled  with  small  pillars 
and  each  surmounted  by  a fronton  were  in  harmony 
with  that  of  the  main  building.  Above  the  Pine  ov  English 
garden,  this  gallery  had  a facade  Avith  buttresses  and 
a blind  ground  floor  and  a first  storey  where  the  windows 
alternated  with  masks  filled  in  with  the  royal  salamander. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  court,  in  front  of  the  principal 
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facade,  was  a ditch  of  running  water  with  two  draw- 
bridges. The  grand  staircase,  the  work  of  Philibert 
Delorme,  the  basement  of  which  was  supported  by  open 
arcades  decreasing  in  size,  had  not  the  clumsiness  of  the 
celebrated  horse-shoe  staircase  built underLouisXIIL  Las- 
tly, one  did  not  see  in  this  court  either  the  ugly  building  ot 
the  Jeu  de  Paiime,  nor  the  three  half-moon  shaped  win- 
dows which  disfigure  the  principal  facade  under  the  pre- 
text of  lighting  up  passages,  along  the  Trinity  Chapel. 

In  the  Fountain  Court,  instead  of  the  large  building  with 
attics  which  now-a-days  completes  the  apartment  of  the 
Dowager  Queens,  one  noticed  an  elegant  pavilion  with  a 
terrace  projecting  above  the  pond;  likewise  the  Ulysses 
of  Petitot  has  taken  the  place  of  a pretty  domed  fountain 
sheltering  a statue  of  Diana  which  threw  on  all  sides  its 
gushing  waters.  The  other  parts  of  this  court  have  only 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  weather. 

It  is  the  same  for  tlie  Oval  Court  and  the  Cour  des  Offi- 
ces, which  remain  as  they  were  at  the  death  of  Henry  IV. 

The  Golden  Gate  took  its  name  from  the  bright  pain- 
tings which  adorned  its  vault  on  every  floor,  before  they 
were  enclosed  Avith  glass  sashes  under  Louis  XIV. 

Lastly,  over  the  Jardin  de  Diane,  the  facades  Avhich 
Louis  XV,  had  scraped  (except  that  of  the  Galerie  des  Cerfs 
were  adorned  with  elegant  dormer  windows,  and  mullion 
windows  between  sculptured  pillars  the  sight  of  which 
recalled  Avith  more  simplicity  that  of  the  Galerie  de  Fran- 
cois seen  from  the  Fountain  Court. 

Let  us  imagine  noAV  over  all  the  roof  lead  carved  and 
gilt;  over  all  the  gables  ornamented  top  rafters,  stalks  or 
Aveathercocks;  in  all  the  niches,  marble  or  bronze  sta- 
tues, and  Ave  shall  see  again  for  a moment  the  Fontai- 
nebleau of  Francis  I.  and  of  Henry  IV. 

In  fact  this  palace  purposely  irregular  in  its  arrange- 
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ment  and  plan,  born  of  a royal  fancy  served  by  ingenious 
and  inspired  artists,  was  above  all  valuable  by  the  fancy, 
the  grace,  the  elegance,  the  unexpected  outlines  and  the 
originality  of  its  details.  It  seems  that  after  Louis  XIII. , 
and  above  all  after  Louis  XV.,  they  took  to  task  to  make 
these  outlines  clumsy, to  substitute  regularity  to  fancy,  to 
suppress  details  too  showy  and  numerous  to  the  taste  of 
the  Gabriels,  Perciers  and  Fontaines.  And  nevertheless, 
even  on  the  outside,  this  mutilated  palace  remains  as  one 
of  the  most  curious  works  of  the  French  Renaissance,  and 
in  spite  of  two  centuries  of  awkward  transformations  and 
restorations,  there  are  still  there  wonders  to  be  admired. 

We  can  now  go  inside  the  actual  palace.  Here  is  the 
Cour  du  Cheval  Blanc  or  Cour  des  Adieux  (1 52  metres 
long  by  112  wide).  Four  pavilions  Avith  pointed  roofs  and 
two  storeys  high,  joined  together  by  one-storeyed  build- 
ings make  up  the  principal  facade.  These  pavilions, 
commencing  at  the  Jen  de  Paume,  are  called  the  Pavilion 
de  VHorloge,  the  Pavilion  des  Armes,  the  Pavilion  des 
Peintitres,  and  the  Pavilion  des  Poeles  or  des  Reines- 
J/ercs.  All  this  facade  was  originally  of  granite  or  of 
bricks;  under  Charles  IX.,  they  had  the  Pavilion  des 
Peintures  and  the  Pavilion  des  Poeles  lined  with  stone 
work  and  adorned  with  pillars. 

In  the  centre  projects  the  Horse-shoe  s/afrcase,  without 
proportion  with  the  small  iron  door  above  it  and  which 
seems  too  wide  in  front  of  these  tall  structures.  ()n  the 
left  of  the  lagade  extends  the  Ministers'Wing,  of  a very 
elegant  appearance,  in  spite  of  its  simplicity;  on  the 
right,  the  Aew  Wing,  flimsy  barracks  the  two  storeys  ot 
which,  hardly  as  high  as  the  only  storey  of  the  central 
facade,  seem  to  crush  this  facade  and  make  it  appear  too 
low  in  spite  of  its  truly  imposing  proportions.  Thanks 
to  this  frightful  neAv  wing,  to  the  sides  of  the  walls  of  the 
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Jeu  de  Paiime,  the  half-moon  shaped  windows  of  the 
cliapel,  to  enormous  gaz  burners  in  the  shape  of  torch 
holders,  one  is  at  first  disappointed  on  entering  the  Gour 
du  Cheval  Blanc,  and  it  requires  a real  effort  of  the  mind 
to  find  its  real  beauties. 

The  Fountain  Court  has  undergone  fewer  changes. 
Let  us  turn  away  from  the  massive  pavilion  in  the  ground 
floor  of  which  is  situated  the  Chinese  Museum,  and  let 
us  admire  this  elegant  staircase  with  a double  bannister 
erected  by  the  side  of  the  ancient  entertainment  hall, 
these  windows  of  such  pure  proportions,  these  pillars 
with  different  capitals,  these  elegant  dormer-windows, 
these  chimneys  which  rise  so  elegantly  over  the  high 
roofs,  this  beautiful  terrace  the  noble  arcades  of  which 
bear  the  initials  of  Henry  IV.  Serlio,  is  it  said,  gave  the 
plans  of  this  court.  Nowhere  at  Fontainebleau  does  one 
feel  more  the  influence  of  antique  art  interpreted  by  the 
artists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

The  Porte  Doree  has  not  much  suffered.  However 
glass  sashes  now  shut  up  the  beautiful  arched  loggias 
which  open  on  the  second  and  first  floor,  and  whose 
vaults  ornamented  with  gilt  compartment  justified  the 
name  given  to  it.  The  building  has  lost  thus  all  its 
outlines;  but  there  remain  its  fine  proportions,  its  pointed 
rooTs  and  the  paintings  on  the  ground  floor  ascribed  either 
to  Primaticcio  or  Rosso.  Stillr  under  the  heavy  resto- 
rations of  Picot  one  is  at  a loss  to  recognize  the  work  of 
either  master.  Let  us  point  out  however  under  the  curve 
of  this  arcade,  on  the  side  of  the  Oval  Court,  a composi- 
tion representing  the  Titans  killed  by  Jupiter’s  thunder- 
bolt. By  an  overpraised,  but  nevertheless  curious,  effect 
of  perspective  one  of  the  figures  appears  in  turn  to  lie 
on  its  stomach  or  on  its  back,  according  to  the  spot  from 
which  one  looks  at  it. 
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The  Oval  Court,  wlicrc  we  enter  now,  has  not  been 
altered  since  [Henry  IV.  Uutil  this  prince’s  time,  it  was 
entirely  enclosed.  Towards  1599,  they  destroyed  the  buil- 
dings on  the  West  side,  part  of  those  on  the  North,  and 
they  replaced  them  by  the  Pavilion  des  Chasses,  and 
by  the  Baptistery  or  Porte  Dauphine.  It  is  wrong  to 
ascribe  to  Henry  IV.  the  construction  of  the  colonnaded 
gallery  which  extends  on  the  ground  floor  almost  all 
round  this  statue.  It  existed  already  in  1579  as  is  tes- 
tified by  the  drawings  of  Androuet  du  Gerceau  in  his 
book  on  the  finest  buildings  in  France. 

Three  pieces  of  architecture  above  all  strike  the  eyes. 
The  grand  facade  of  the  Galerie  d’Henri  II,  with  its  two 
rows  of  immense  superposed  arcades ; the  portico  which 
faces  it  with  its  columns  joined  to  the  strangely  varied 
capitals  ; lastly  the  Baptistery,  the  flimsy  dome  of  which 
clashes  with  the  severe  style  of  the  ground  floor. 

The  Baptistery  on  the  whole,  and  although  it  must 
have  been  built  at  two  different  times,  seems  to  belong  to 
the  Franco-Italian  style  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, or  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth.  At  this  time, 
Vignole  has  become  a demigod.  If  the  time  of  its  cons- 
truction were  not  a certainty,  the  Baptistery  would  seem 
to  have  been  built  after  his  plan.  As  regards  the  two 
facades  which  we  have  mentioned  before,  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  name  their  authors;  however  something 
fanciful  and  original  in  them  might  induce  one  to  lay  the 
honour  of  it  to  Frenchmen,  that  Italy  had  not  yet  quite 
conquered.  Let  us  not  leave  the  Oval  Court,  without  point- 
ing out  at  the  bottom  of  Francis  I.’s  staircase  a pretty 
door  the  granite  top  part  of  which  rests  on  a Minerva  and 
a Juno.  These  sculptures,  worn  by  the  damp,  are  never- 
theless of  the  best  Renaissance  style. 

From  the  Oval  Court  one  can  go  through  the  vestibule 
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of  the  Galerie  des  Gerfs  into  the  Jardin  de  Diane.  We  have 
already  mentioned  how  Louis  XV.  had  disfigured  the 
greater  part  of  the  structures  which  surround  this  gar- 
den. Moreover  he  destroyed  the  Galerie  des  Chevreuils, 
the  frontage  of  which  was  parallel  with  the  Galerie  des 
Gerfs,  and  the  orange-grove  which  connected  these  galle- 
ries and  enclosed  the  garden.  It  is  surprising  that  he  res- 
pected the  arrangement  of  the  Galerie  des  Gerfs  and  of  the 
pavilion  which  ends  it,  the  statues,  the  busts  and  the 
sculptured  dormer-windows  which  decorate  them,  and 
above  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  PavilloA  de  I’Horloge, 
a curious  door  in  sandstone  the  sculptures  ot  which 
represent  two  caryatides  of  Egyptian  style,  which  support 
three  groups  of  children  of  rare  elegance. 

We  can  now  go  into  the  apartments  of  the  palace. 
We  enter  under  the  horse  shoe  staircase  into  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  The  decoration 
of  this  chapel  executed  under  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII. 
is  loaded  with  ornements,  and  is  nevertheless  shabby, 
like  that  of  all  religious  edifices  erected  at  this  time. 
The  very  heavy  and  rich,  high  altar  is  one  which  is  to 
be  seen  in  all  the  churches  of  the  first  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  it  is  surmounted  by  four  angels  in 
bronze  of  great  style,  ascribed  to  Germain  Pilon,  and 
the  central  pannel  is  taken  up  with  rather  a good  Descent 
from  the  cross  by  Jean  Dubois. 

The  ceiling,  the  effect  of  which  is  lessened  by  the  bar- 
renness of  the  side  walls, Ts  ornamented  with  paintings  by 
Freminet,  divided  into  five  large  parts,  amongst  which 
we  must  point  out  the  one  representing  the  Fall  of  the  an- 
gels. Four  oval  spaces  enclosing  the  Four  elements  hap- 
pily unite  the  principal  compartments  of  the  ceiling.  We 
fke  less  the  pictures  and  accessory  designs  representing 
the  Jewish  Kmgs,  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Prophets.  The 
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artist  has  taken  trouble  in  order  to  raise  himself  to  the 
powerful  style  of  Michel  Angelo.  Let  us  point  out  still  the 
open  wood  work  of  the  chapels  and  the  sculptures  in 
high  relief  which,  in  the  royal  dais,  enclose  above  the 
doors  the  shields  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Louis  XIII. 

Napoleon  Vs  Apartments.  A horrible  staircase  of  the 
time  of  Louis-Philip  leads  to  these  apartments  fitted  up 
in  the  buildings  that  Louis  XV.  had  built  along  the 
Galeriede  Francois  PL  They  are  for  the  greater  part  insi- 
gnificant, and  fitted  up  with  Avdiite  wood-work  without 
any  special  feature.  However  the  first  room  (the 
ushers’antechamber)  has  preserved  the  pretty  door  top 
by  Boucher  and  a graceful  clock  in  the  Louis  XVI.  style 
showing  the  days,  months,  phases  of  the  moon  and 
seasons  ; the  second  (the  secretaries’room)  contains  two 
pictures  by  ^lesdag  and  Brion.  The  Bath-room  is  a mar- 
vel. Cupids,  birds  playing  and  fluttering  in  the  midst  of 
flowers  and  arabesques  show  off  gracefully  on  a back- 
ground of  mirrors.  One  ignores  who  is  the  author  of  these 
exquisite  compositions  executed  under  Louis  XVI  for 
Marie-Antoinette.  But  why  did  Louis-Philip  remove  them 
from  the  Petit  Trianon  where  they  were  in  the  right  place, 
and  so  completely  added  to  the  Queen’s  apartment  ? 
Nothing  is  noteworthy  in  the  Abdication  room,  except  the 
little  table  on  which  it  appears  Napoleon  signed  this  cele- 
brated act,  on  the  of  April,  1814 ; nothing  either  in  the 
study.  But  the  bed-room  decorated  under  Louis  XV  is 
remarkable  for  the  delightful  framework  of  doors  and  its 
chimney  of  white  marble  Napoleon’s  bed,  Marie-Louise’s 
jewel-cabinet,the  work  of  Jacob,  the  clock  and  its  antique 
cameos,  a gift  from  Pope  Pius  VII,  are  rather  historical 
souvenirs  than  works  of  art. 

Council-room.  TWvii  room  is  a feast  for  the  eyes.  Bou- 
cher and  Vanloo  have  not  done  any  thing  more  elegant.  ’ 
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It  is  tlie  triumph  of  eighteenth  century  art.  These  alle- 
gories, white  and  rosy  cupicls,  red  and  blue*  camaieux 
framed  in  arabesques  and  of  easy  and  ingenious  cons- 
truction, make  up  a harmonious  and  pleasing  ensemble. 
All  that  is  not  of  a very  pure  taste,  « but  grace  is  the 
strongest  )>,  and  if  Louis  XV.  had  not  left  any  other  tra- 
ces in  the  palace,  one  ought  to  be  indulgent  towards 
him.  The  furniture  of  this  room  is  in  Beauvais  tapestry, 
and  the  immense  table  (2“,  10  m diameter)  which  embel- 
lishes the  centre  is  made  out  of  one  block  of  wood  from 
S^-Lucia. 

State  room.  The  ceiling,  a marvel,  is  the  first  thing 
that  attracts.  In  the  first  division,  eight  Cupids  support 
the  Royal  crown  with  the  arms  of  France  and  Navarre, 
and  four  eagles  carry  each  a crown  ; in  the  second,  a 
cupola  richly  ornamented,  is  covered  with  fleurs  de  lis 
and  the  initials  of  Louis  XVL  The  hall  with  its  shabby  sil- 
ken draperies  and  its  throne  in  the  Empire  style,  appears 
somewhat  crushed  under  this  magnificent  ceiling.  The 
frames  of  the  doors  and  mantel-piece,  ornamented  with 
a portrait  of  Louis  XIIL,  after  Philip  of  Champagne, 
somewhat  recall  the  decoration  Avhich  formerly  com- 
pleted this  hall.  One  must  notice  the  candelabra  of  rock 
crystal  which  are  said  to  have  cost  fifty  thousand  francs, 

Ma7'ie- Antoinette  s Sitting-room.  It  is  a small  room, 
the  ceiling  of  which  was  painted  by  Barthelemy,  and 
the  top  of  the  doors  by  Beauvais.  The  general  colouring 
is  of  a rosy  tint,  rather  strange  than  harmonious.  The 
floor,  of  massine  mahogany,  is  a remarkable  piece  of 
carpentry.  Let  us  not  overlook  the  mantlepiece  ornamen- 
ted with  bronzes  by  Goutiere,  and  on  the  little  sup- 
ports pretty  wory  sculptured  vases,  a gift  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria  to  Napoleon.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
that  Louis  XVL  made  the  fastenings  of  the  windows. 
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draperies  in  Lyons  silk,  embroidered  l)y  liand.  If  one 
^vislles  to  judges  what  these  draperies  were  (they  were 


The  Queen's  Bed-room.  Magnificent  wood  carved  cei- 
ling in  the  same  style  as  tlie  state-room.  Incompara!)le 
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given  by  the  city  of  Lyons  to  Marie-Antoinette,  but  left  in 
the  store-room)  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  had  them 
hung,  one  must  examine  the  small  screen  the  pannels  of 
which  have  preserved  all  their  freshness.  Besides  the 
furniture  of  this  room  in  the  Louis  XVI.  style  one  notices 
a chest  of  drawers  by  Biesener  with  brass  by  Goutiere,  and 
the  cradle  of  the  King  of  Rome. 

Salon  de  Clorinde.  Decoration  in  the  Louis  XV.  style 
executed  under  Louis-Philip.  On  the  whole  insignifi- 
cant. 

AVe  shall  only  mention  the  Galerie  de  Diane  which  con- 
tains the  rich  library  of  the  palace,  to  point  it  out  as  the 
best  example  of  the  detestable  taste  of  the  Restoration. 
The  painting  on  the  ceilings  and  the  pictures  hung  from 
the  walls,  are  very  poor.  But  under  this  insignificant 
gallery  extends  the  curious  Galerie  des  Cerfs,  recently 
restored.  On  the  walls  are  frescoes  of  the  principal  castles 
ol  France,  amongst  which  we  shall  [point  out  Chambord, 
Saint-Germain,  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries.  The  showing 
beams  of  the  ceiling  are  ornamented  with  cartouches 
and  variegated  ar^ibesques,  as  well  as  the  recesses  of  the 
windows.  It  is  a very  successful  restoration. 

By  the  Queen's  staircase,  embellished  under  Louis- 
Philip  with  pictures  of  hunts  by  G.  Vanloo,  Oudry  and 
Desportes,  one  ascends  to  the  large  apartments  situated 
around  the  Ocal  Court. 

In  the  antechamber , besides  a beautiful  ceiling  in 
Northern  pine  wood  with  ornamented  compartments,  one 
sees  old  tapestries  of  the  Gobelins. 

The  Salon  des  Tapisseries  (formerly  the  Queen’s 
guards’room)  owes  its  name  to  the  superb  Flemish 
tapestries  representing  the  Love  of  Psyche.  The  furni- 
ture is  modern  and  in  the  style  of  Louis  Xlll. 

The  Salon  de  francQis  was  formerly  the  ante- 
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cliamber  of  tlie  Queen’s  apartments.  Under  Louis-Philip, 
they  remade  the  ceiling  and  restored  the  monumental 
chimney  of  whicli  the  strange  arrangement  dates  hack 
evidently  to  the  time  of  Francis  I.  One  ascribes  to  Prima- 
ticcio  the  central  medallion  representingMars  and  Venus, 
aud  which  is  surmounted  by  a small  basso-relievo  in 
stucco  taken  from  the  antique.  But  why  have  they  had 
the  strange  notion  to  mix  ornaments  in  plaster  of  Sevres 
with  the  sculptures  of  this  curious  monument  ? It  is  a 
ridiculous  anachronism.  All  around  the  apartment  are 
hung  Jlemish  tapestries,  representing  princely  hunts.  The 
National  Furniture  Repository  has  put  there  as  well  a 
sumptuous  piece  of  furniture  in  Beauvais  tapestry.  On  a 
table  is  a pretty  porcelain  vase  of  Sevres. 

The  salon  de  Louis  XIII.  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  palace.  Louis  Xlll.  was  horn  there  and  to 
commemorate  tliis  event,  Henry  IV.  had  it  decorated  by 
Paul  Bril  and  Ambrose  Dubois.  The  apartment  is  entirely 
wainscotted  and  painted  in  a clear  and  rich  tone.  Nume- 
rous figures,  medallions,  flowers  and  fruits  mingled  with 
capricious  scroll  patterns  encase  the  landscapes  of  Paul 
]3ril.  The  eleven  great  compositions  which  embellish  the 
walls  and  the  ceiling  represent  scenes  taken  from  the 
Greek  novel  Theagenes  and  Charicleahy  Ambroise 
Dubois.  Unfortunately,  the  marble  chimney  is  not  of  the 
time.  There  are  also  two  rich  Italian  cabinets  in  ebony 
and  on  a support  the  beautiful  ivory  casket  in  which 
Anne  of  Austria  locked  up  her  jewels. 

It  is  in  the  salon  de  Louis  XIII  that  Biron  was  arrested, 
on  coming  out  of  the  Council  Chamber. 

The  salon  de  St-Louis.  was  originaly  adorned  with 
paintings  and  stuccoes  like  the  Galerie  de  Francois  F\ 
But  Louis  XIV.  destroyed  them,  and  Louis-Philip  had 
painted  in  blue  and  gold  this  Drawing  room  where  one 
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sees  a chimney,  with  an  equestrian  statue  ot  Henry  IV.,  a 
remain  of  the  celebrated  beautiful  chimney,  formerly 
])laced  in  the  entertainment  room,  and  some  old  and 
modern  pictures  representing  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Henry  IV. 

The  salon  des  Aides-de-camp  is  separated  irom  the 
Salon  de  St-Louis  by  a vast  arcade  without  doors.  The 
ceiling  and  side  are  decorated  with  gilt  ornaments,  copied, 
they  say,  on  old  models.  On  the  wall  hang  some  pictures 
one  of  which  comes  from  the  ancient  Salon  de  Clorinde 
and  four  from  the  Salon  de  Louis  XIII.  where  they  comple- 
ted the  series  of  compositions  dedicated  to  Theogenes 
and  Chariclea.  Louis  XV.  had  them  removed  to  enlarge 
the  doors  which  were  too  narrow  for  the  wide  busks 
of  the  ladies  of  the  court. 

The  clock  of  this  appartment  in  the  Louis  XIV.  style  is  a 
reduced  copy  of  the  Bemired  Chariot  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  gardens  of  Versailles. 

It  is  to  Louis-Philip  that  one  owes  the  Guards  room. 
The  only  old  thing  in  the  ceiling  with  the  plain  beams 
and  solives,  covered  with  arabesques  and  scrolls,  and  the 
cornice  theornaments  of  which  represent  on  a gold  back- 
ground the  attributes  of  sciences,  arts,  industry  and  com- 
merce interlaced  with  garlands  of  laurel  leaves  and  fruits 
supported  by  children.  Besides,  the  marble  chimney,  the 
work  of  Jacquet  and  his  son,  has  been  remade  with  the 
debris  of  the  beautiful  chimney  of  Avhich  we  have  spoken 
above.  The  statues  of  Peace  and  of  Strength  which  accom- 
])any  the  bust  of  Henry  IV.  are  ascribed  to  Francarville. 
Painted  pannels,  Venitian  leathers,  a floor  in  marquetry 
corresponding  with  the  design  on  the  ceiling,  all  the 
remainder  of  the  decoration  is  modern.  And  one  cannot 
])raise  too  much  the  skill  of  the  decorator,  M.  Moench, 
who  has  covered  the  woodwork  with  allegorical  figures, 
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emblems,  medallions,  devices  and  initials  connected 
with  Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  Antony  dc  Bourbon,  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  XIII.  whose  portraits  in  cameos  arc  placed 
above  each  of  the  five  real  and  sham  doors  of  the  hall. 

On  coming  out  of  the  Guards’room  one  crosses  a small 
apartment  the  painted  cupola  of  which  is  worthy  of 
attention,  and  one  gets  to  the  King's  staircase,  made 
under  Louis  XV.,  in  the  old  chamber  of  the  Duchess 
of  Etampes.  This  princely  iconoclast  respected  the  pic- 
tures and  frames  in  stucco  which  Francis  I.  had  placed 
round  this  hall.  Nicolo  dell’  Abate  has,  it  is  thought, 
painted  these  pictures  after  the  sketches  of  Primaticcio. 
They  represent  scenes  taken  from  the  history  of  Alexan- 
der. The  skilful  restoration  is  due  to  Abel  de  Pujol  who 
has  committed  the.  mistake  to  substitute  a composition 
representing  Alexander  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  to  the 
Masquerade  of  Persepolis,  an  engraving  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  National  Library.  As  to  the  figures  in 
stucco,  they  are  ascribed  to  Jean  Goujon.  Queen  Mary 
Leezinska  found  these  exquisite  figures  too  nude  and  had 
them  covered  with  ridiculous  draperies.  But  it  is  not  she 
who  caused  to  be  placed  in  the  projections  of  the  ceiling 
the  medallions  of  the  Kings  of  France  accompanied  by 
Gupids  in  their  niches. 

Louis  Philip  or  rather  Abel  de  Pujol,  is  responsible  for 
this  poor  decoration,  as  well  as  for  the  Triumph  of  A lexan- 
der  which  forms  the  principal  subject  of  the  ceiling. 

A narrow  passage  leads  to  the  Ball-room,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Galerie  de  Henri  II.  Here  one  must 
admire  without  reserve  and  one  has  under  one’s  eyes 
the  marvel  of  the  palace  and  of  the  French  Renaissance. 
It  is  a room  thirty  metres  long  by  ten  wide.  On  each  side 
live  enormous  windows,  with  full  cintre  and  deep  reces- 
ses, overlook  the  Oval  Court  and  the  flower-bed.  Above 


the  entrance  and  running  the  whole  length  of  the  room, 
sculptured  brackets  support  a gallery  of  woodwork  the 
support  of  which  is  sculptured  and  gilt. 

In  front  rises  the  monumental  chimney.  On  the  mantel 
the  name  of  Henry  II.  is  conspicuous  by  its  enormous 
proportions,  in  the  midst  of  crescents  and  laurels,  between 
Doric  pillars  which  have  taken  the  place  of  two  bronze 
satyrs.  This  first  portion  is  surmounted  by  conic 
columns  which  encircle  the  arms  of  France  in  a large 
frame  surrounded  by  festoons,  garlands  of  flowers,  and 
crowned  with  a crescent,  the  equivocal  emblem  of 
Henry  II  ! The  ceiling  is  made  up  of  twenty  seven  octo- 
gonal  division  with  marked  relievos,  from  which  project 
on  a back  ground  of  gold  and  silver  the  eternal  crescent, 
the  King’s  initial  and  his  motto  ; Donee  totum  impleat 
orbem  : « Until  he  fdls  all  the  Universe.  » The  floor  in 
wood  of  the  islands  reproduces  the  designs  on  the  cei- 
ling. All  round  the  room  is  a wainscot  of  po- 
lished oak  with  fdlets,  initials  and  emblems  of  gold. 

But  what  makes  this  room  infinitely  precious,  arc  the 
magnificent  compositions  that  Nicolo  delf  Abbate  execu- 
ted after  the  designs  of  Primaticcio,  on  the  walls  and  in 
the  recesses  of  the  windows. 

Eight  large  subjects  occupy  the  space  between  the 
windows  and  above.  They  are,  beginningby  the  entrance 
on  the  side  of  the  flower  bed  : 1®  Ceres  and  the  Reapers ; 
2°  Vulcan  forging  darts  for  Love  by  order  of  Venus ; 
3°  The  Sun  in  its  course  through  the  Zodiac;  4°  Philemon 
and  Baucis  rewarded  for  having  entertained  Jupiter,  and 
the  Phrygians  punished  for  having  refused  m?7i,and,  on 
returning  towards  the  entrance  on  the  side  of  the  Oval 
Court : 1°  the  II  edding  of  Thetis  and  Peleus ; 2°  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  Gods  ; Apollo  and  the  Muses ; 4°  a Baccha- 
nalian feast.  Above  the  dais,  a large  fresco  represents 
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a Concert.  On  either  side  of  the  Chimney  are  two  painting’s 
amongst  wliicli  one  will  notice  Hercules  fighting  the  Boar 
of  Erymanthus,  and  a gentleman  fghting  a ivolf.  Lastly 
in  the  recesses  of  the  windows  are  painted  fifty  figures  of 
heroes  and  of  gods. 

The  weather  had  terribly  defaced  these  frescoes,  execu- 
ted by  DeH’Abbate  after  the  dry  process,  with  earth  and 
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whiting,  and  already  retouched  under  Henry  IV.  by 
ToussaintDubreuil.  I.ouis-Philip  entrusted  the  restoration 
or  rather  the  restitution  thereof  to  M,  Alaux,  who  by  the 
helj)  of  engravings,  reconstructed  the  parts  which  had 
been  destroyed,  revived  the  colours  by  heating  the  sur- 
face first  covered  with  wax,  and  in  short  restored  to  art 
these  beautiful  works  which  one  might  have  thought  to 
be  lost  for  ever,  ^^'hatonc  must  look  for  in  these  frescoes 
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is  not  tlie  piiretv  of  design  nor  the  accuracy  of  the  com- 
position ; it  is  a lively  and  gracious  imagination  ; a 
touch  full  of  certainty  and  impetuosity  ; an  extraordinary 
understanding  of  decorative  effect.  In  this  respect,  the 
mural  paintings  of  the  school  of  Fontainebleau  can  com- 
])ete  with  what  Italy  possesses  most  remarkable  in  this 
style.  They  deserve  the  singular  influence  which  they 
. have  exercised  over  the  French  ort  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century. 

The  Chapelle  St-Saturnin  or  Chapelle  haute  adjoins 
the  ball-room.  It  dates  from  Francis  I.  and  has  been  enti- 
rely restored.  The  rather  low  ceiling  is  ornamented  with 
compartments  with  angels’  heads,  all  differing  one  from 
the  other.  Above  the  gallery  one  admires  in  two  niches 
Angels  with  palms,  the  authors  of  which  are  unknown. 

Below  the  upper  Chapel  is  the  Chapelle  Basse  deco- 
rated with  frescoes  under  Henry  II.,  Henry  IV.  and 
Louis  XIII.  Time  has  respected  this  little  sanctuary. 
Louis-Philip  has  contented  himself  with  repairing  the 
wood-work,  with  erecting  a rather  disgraceful  gallery,  and 
with  ornamenting  the  windows  with  stained  glass  executed 
at  Sevres  from  the  designs  of  his  'daughter  Princess  Mary. 

On  retracing  one’s  steps  and  coming  out  of  the  chapels, 
one  crosses  the  apartment  of  Mdme  de  Maintenon,^\i\xSi- 
ted  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Porte  Doree.  It  is  an  agreea- 
ble  dwelling-place,  although  rather  dark,  and  among  the 
live  rooms  which  it  comprises,  all  luxuriously  furnished, 
one  notices  above  all  the  grand  drawing-room,  formed  half 
of  it  out  of  the  immense  loggia,  now  shut  up  by  glass  win- 
dows, which  gives  such  a characteristic  aspect  to  the  style 
of  the  Porte  Doree.  The  woodwork  in  this  room,  white  with 
golden  boughsis  in  the  best  of  Louis  XIV.  style.  The  furni- 
ture is  rich,  and  amongst  its  different  parts,  one  notices  a 
small  screen  embroidered  by  the  young  ladies  of  St-Cyr. 
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The  Galerie  de  Francois  F"'  rivals  tlie  Calerie  dc  licnri  IF 
Perliaps  even  the  decoration  is  more  clever  and  inge- 
nious. It  is  narrow,  long  (64  metros  by  6j  and  low, 
although  Louis-Philip  was  wrong  in  raising  the  ceiling 
and  thus  depriving  of  any  meaning  a certain  number  of 
figures  that  stoop  in  every  direction  as  if  they  supported 
the  weight  thereof.  The  ceiling,  we  must  add  has  been 
preserved  in  its  original  state.  It  is  divided  into  seven 
partitions,  corresponding  with  the  seven  bays  of  the 
gallery,  and  is  made  up  of  compartments  of  little  depth, 
of  various  shapes,  in  walnut  wood  with  gilt  mouldings. 
The  wainscots  are  furnished,  at  the  bottom,  withoakwood 
work  the  pannels  of  which  are  adorned  with  tro[)hies, 
coats  of  arms,  salamanders  and  the  initials  of  Francis  I. 
sculptured  on  wood  with  surprising  vigour. 

But  what  distinguishes  this  gallery  above  all,  are  the 
piers  which  embellish  it  on  its  two  sides,  made  up  of 
])ictures  and  frames  of  stucco.  Let  us  allow  JNIichelet  to 
describe  this  unique  ornementation  : « Rosso  look  the 
bridle  from  his  wild  steed.  Having  only  to  do  with  a 
master  who  only  wished  for  amusement,  who  was  always 
saying  : Dare,  he  has  mixed  up  in  the  most  fantastic 
audacity  all  the  arts  for  the  little  favorite  gallery  of  the 
King.  Nothing  is  more  foolish,  nothing  more  amusing. 
Triboulet  has  given  his  wise  counsels.  The  beautiful,  the 
ugly,  the  monstrous  nevertheless  blend  without  dispara- 
gement. You  would  fancy  Gargantua  harmonised  with 
Ariosto.  Fat  priests,  doubful  vestals,  grotesque  heroes,  bold 
children,  all  the  figures  are  French.  Not  a remembrance  of 
Italy.  These  witty  and  pretty  girls,  others  moved,  out  of 
breath,  all  these  charming  figures,  are  our  French  girls 
as  Rosso  made  them  come,  pose,  play  before  him.  Blush- 
ing, uneasy,  laughing  at  seeing  themselves  in  the  pala- 
ces of  kings,  others  sulky  and  wei'ping,  undoubtedly 
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or  being  too  much  admired.  It  is  nature,  and  it  is  ravish- 
ing. ))  Perhaps  Michelet  ascribes  too  easily  to  Rosso 
wliat  belongs  to  Primaticcio  or  to  Paul  Ponce  ; but 
how  well  he  has  expressed  this  mixture  of  figures  of 
ever}^  age  and  sex,  these  strange  combinations  of  flo- 
wers and  fruits,  of  garlands  and  scrolls.  The  descrip- 
tion is  full  of  light.  Let  us  add  however  that  the  frescoes, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  design  is  concerned,  are  indeed 
by  Rosso,  except  a Danae  placed  by  Primaticcio  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  gallery.  The  style  of  the  Florentine 
master,  a little  formal,  but  elegant,  is  recognised  every 
where  in  the  following  works  : On  the  side  of  the  pond  : 
Protection  granted  to  Literature  by  Francis  /. ; Venus 
iveeping  over  the  death  of  Adonis;  Fight  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  the  Lapithse.  On  the  side  of  the  Jardin  de 
Diane  : the  Education  of  Achilles;  a Shipwreck  ; /Eneas 
saving  Anchises. 

The  vestibule  of  the  chapel,  which  follows  the  Galerie 
de  Francois  P*’  is  remarkable  for  the  rich  sculptures  of  its 
doors  of  massive  oak.  It  leads  on  the  left,  to  the  apartment 
of  the  Dowager  Queens  ov  of  Pope  Pius  VIE,  which  was 
successively  inhabited  by  Queens  Catherine  of  Medici, 
Mary  of  Medici,  Henrietta  of  France,  wife  of  Charles  II.  of 
England,  and  Anne  of  Austria.  Pope  Pius  VH  remained 
there  during  his  stay  at  Fontainebleau. 

These  magnificently  furnished  apartments  are  above  all 
remarkable  for  the  drawing-room  and  the  apartment 
which  served  in  turns  as  a bedroom  to  the  Queens  who 
inhabited  it  and  as  a chapel  to  Pius  \TI. 

One  gets  to  these  two  apartments  by  crossing  an  ante- 
chamber ornamented  with  draperies  in  imitation  of 
Cordova  leather,  and  a billiard  room,  furnished  with 
Cohelins  tapestry  representing  the  life  of  Esther. 

The  Draiving  room  strikes  one  at  first  by  its  gilt  ceiling 
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divided  into  compartmenis,  with  allegorical  figures  in 
relievo,  and  the  interlaced  monogram  of  Louis  Xlll.  and 
Anna  of  Austria. 

Dut  what  shall  we  say  of  the  tapestry  covering  the  walls  ? 
It  is  a unique  piece,  woven,  they  say,  on  the  designs 
of  Giulio  Romano  or  Raphael,  in  the  ancient  manu- 
tactory  ot  the  Gobelins.  The  colouring  thereof  is  harmo- 
nious and  as  brilliant  as  on  the  first  day.  The  Bed-room 
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possesses  an  exquisite  ceiling,  painted  by  Cotelle  ol 
Meaux,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL  Fine  arabesques,  of  deli- 
cate shades,  mingle  in  a capricious  manner,  in  each  com- 
partment, Avith  the  monograms  of  Anne  of  Austria  and 
Louis  XIIL,  and  are  reproduced  above  the  doors,  around 
the  portraits  of  this  queen  and  Maria-Theresa.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  tapestry  by  the  Gobelins,  after  N.  Coy- 
pel. 

One  enters  then  a series  of  less  interesting  apartments 
overlooking  the  jiond  and  included  in  the  name  oi apart- 
ments of  Louis  X V’'. , wherewe  have  only  to  point  out  a beau- 
tiful bed-room  which  under  Louis-Philip  Avas  that  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  a reception  room  Avhere 
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are  placed  two  pictures  of  similar  flowers,  one  in  painting 
the  other  in  Gobelins  tapestry. 

One  goes  out  from  these  apartments  through  the  Galerie 
des  Pastes,  v.’here  are  some  pictures  of  different  schools, 
and  one  arrives  at  the  Galerie  des  Assiettes,  where  Louis- 
Philip  placed  in  the  woodwork  plates  in  painted  porcelain 
representing  the  royal  residences,  and  on  the  ceiling, 
paintings  by  Ambroise  Dubois  coming  from  the  Gale- 
rie de  Diane  and  that  Alaux  has  copied  on  canvas  with 
a rare  success. 

The  entertainment  room,  which  one  visits  last,  was  built 
in  1855  on  the  plans  of  Lefuel.  It  is  entirely  upholstered 
in  yellow  satin,  and  presents  a charming  view  by  candle 
light.  It  was  only  used  eight  times. 


THE  GARDENS 

The  park  of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  perfectly  distinct  one  from  the  other.  The  least 
important  is  the  Jardin  de  Diane,  planned  out  after  the 
English  style,  and  which  extends  to  the  North  of  the 
palace,  between  the  Galerie  des  Certs  and  the  apart- 
ments of  Napoleon  I.  The  only  curiosity  it  contains  is  a 
fountain  ornamented  with  stags’  heads  and  a bronze 
copy  of  Diana  the  huntress  which  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre. 

Comes  then  the  English  garden  traced  under  Napo- 
leon I.  on  the  spot  of  the  Pine  garden.  One  saw  there  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Beleau  fountain  which  has, 
it  appears  given  its  name  to  the  palace.  Among  many  rare 
trees  we  must  mention  admirable  cypresses  of  Louisiana, 
which  have  their  equals  only  in  the  park. of  Rambouillet. 
It  is  from  the  English  garden,  that  one  can  go  and  visit  at 
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the  end  of  the  new  loing  the  famous  and  recently  resto- 
red Grolte  des  Pins.  It  consists  of  four  colossal  statues  ol 
Terms,  formed  from  blocks  of  granite  roughly  hewn  and 
joined  together,  enclosing  at  the  bottom  of  a court  three 
arcades  now  stopped  up.  The  effect  is  of  singular  power. 
It  is  a pity  that  this  original  monument  was  allowed  to 
go  to  ruin. 

The  Parterre  separated  from  the  English  garden  by 
the  pond,  is  a beautiful  esplanade  with  rectilinear  groves 
enclosing  four  beds  of  flowers  and  a square  basin.  At 
the  Southern  extremity  is  a piece  of  water  in  the  shape 
of  a horse-shoe,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  basin  of  the 
Tiber.  The  flower-bed  offers  fine  views,  whether  one  looks 
upon  the  forest  and  the  rocks  of  Avon,  or  whether  one 
takes  in  at  a time  the  imposing  and  picturesque  line  ot 
the  palace  buildings.  It  is  at  the  Southern  extremity  of 
the  flower  bed  that  this  vast  « meeting  of  palaces  », 
according  to  an  Englishman’s  expression,  presents  the 
least  disparaging  aspect.  Here  is  at  lirst  the  Pavilion  de 
Sully  with  its  pointed  roofing;  the  lace-like  outline  of  the 
brick  structures  in  the  Cour  des  Offices;  the  grand  facade 
of  the  Galerie  de  Henri  II,  with  its  strong  arcades  inter- 
cepted by  the  projecting  buttresses  of  Saint-Saturninus’ 
Chapel;  the  Porte  Doree,  its  skylights,  chimneys  and  high 
roof ; lastly,  half  hidden  by  the  elms  of  the  Maintenon 
high  road,  the  Cour  des  Fontaines,  which  seems  to  end 
the  palace.  The  whole  presents  a truly  royal  sight. 

Towards  the  East  the  flower-bed  ends  in  a terrace  over- 
looking a beautiful  canal  of  \ 200  metres  long  on  the  sides 
of  which  are  two  alleys  of  elm-trees  two  hundred  years 
old.  One  descends  to  the  jiark  which  surrounds  tins  canal 
by  a double  slope  surrounding  the  so-called  Cascades 
decorated  with  statues  and  vases. The  park  is  large  ; 
shady  groves  alternate  with  beautiful  lawns,  and  stran- 
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gers  do  not  fail  to  cross  it  to  go  and  admire  the  famous 
King's  vinery  which  yields  as  much  as  4 000  kilogrammes 
01  excellent  chasselas  grapes. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  park  is  the  village  of  Avon  that 
no  one  would  think  about  visiting  if  its  .church  did  not 
contain  the  tomb  ot  tbe  victim  of  Christina  ol  Sweden,  this 
Marquis  de  iNIonaldeschi  whose  terrible  adventure  we 
related.  It  is  a modest  stone  without  any  ornament  and 
on  which  one  reads  this  inscription  tragic  by  its  simpli- 
city : Here  lies  Monaldeschi.  In  the  time  of  Romanticism, . 
towards  1830,  this  humble  tomb  has  drawn  to  Avon 
church  many  zealous  poets  in  quest  of  inspiration  for 
their  dramas  and  historical  novels. 


A path  in  the  forest. 
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